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A SUCCESSFUL ART LEAGUE 


Have you often planned to start an art league in 
your school, but were not sure just how to begin? 
Here’s the answer in the story of a successful art 
league operated by Woodworth High School of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. You'll find loads of information 
and inspiration in this mimeographed plan that 
contains all the details of operation, including pur- 
pose, membership, supervision, dues, purchases, 
and results. 


We'll be glad to send you this copy of A Suc- 
cessful Art League for just ten cents to cover the 
cost of mimeographing. Send your request before 
March 31, 1945, to Secretary, School Arts 
Magazine, 152 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass. 


ATTENTION: TEACHERS IN NEW ENGLAND 


The New York, New Haven, and Hartford Rail- 
road Company has prepared a series of slide films 
for an S. V. E. projector that will be loaned to 
teachers in New England. The railroad also has 
eight transportation posters, research units, and 
reference booklets on ‘History of a Great Rail- 
road’ and “‘Railroad Power’”’ that will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state the date that you want 
the films. Write to Mr. S. A. Boyer, Assistant to 
the President, The New Haven Railroad, Room 
493, South Station, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 
This offer is limited to teachers in the New England 
area. 


“LET'S TRY CHINESE” 


Sounds exciting? Wait until you’ve given your 
classes a few of the twenty-six vocabulary words 
to draw with brush and ink—you won't be able to 
stop them! There are also twelve common Ameri- 
can first names written in this language of one 
quarter of the world’s population—and, as a 
fitting climax, there are four sample sentences for 
practice reading and writing. 


Art students will be doubly interested in this 
pamphlet of the American Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations when they learn that the Chinese 
language is an outgrowth of that earliest form of 
art, picture writing. Send 28 cents for your copy 
to Secretary, The Family Circle, 152 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before March 31, 1945. 
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EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


On November 19 an enthusiastic group of over 
100 art educators from New York and New Jersey 
spent the entire day at the Brooklyn Museum, 
getting acquainted with the museum and its staff. 


* * * 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Western Arts Convention will be held 
April 11-14 in St. Louis, Missouri, with head- 
quarters at Hotel Jefferson. General Program 
Chairman is Miss Lucia Mysch, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Art, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. Superintendent Hickey is General 
Chairman, with Herbert Jackson, Consultant in 
Art, and Warren K. Begeman, Director of Tech. 
Ed. and Ind. Arts, as Associate Chairmen. 


* * * 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The officers of the Pacific Arts Association for 
the 1944-45 year are as follows: President, Maud 
V. Elmer, Supervisor of Art, Seattle, Washington; 
First Vice-president, Prof. Walter F. Isaacs, 
Director of the School of Art, University of Wash- 
ington; Second Vice-president, Robert Tyler 
Davis, Director of Portland Art Museum; Third 
Vice-president, Mrs. Louise Hawley Noon, Man- 
ager, Noon Art Gallery; Secretary, Elidia Salver- 
son, Secretary and President, Seattle Elementary 
Art Teacher's Club, holds many other offices; 
Treasurer, Mary Swerer, Art Faculty Member, 
Eastern College of Education, Cheney, Washing- 
ton. 


ECUADOR, SNOW ON THE EQUATOR 


Here's another booklet from the Superintendent 
of Documents, this time on Ecuador, the land with 
a colorful past and a promising future. 

Incas once walked along the ancient roads 
that still criss-cross the country, Simon Bolivar, 
“George Washington’ of South America, came 
to the aid of Ecuador in her fight for freedom from 
Spanish rule and Charles Darwin got his idea for 
the theory of evolution in her Galapagos Islands. 
To be modern for a moment, the important Balsa 
wood, used in making airplanes and life rafts, is 
found chiefly in Ecuador. 

As in all of these booklets, this one is seasoned 
with pictures of beautiful churches and convents, 
even drawings of the principal resources. Send 
10 cents to the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. or 
1l cents for forwarding the request to the Secre- 
tary, School Arts Magazine, 152 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before March 31. 


* . * 


HONDURAS, “ATHENS OF AMERICA” 


You'll be fascinated with this booklet on 
Honduras, Central America, from the time you 
view the snarling Mayan monster on page one 
until you reach the picture of a hand rubber press 
on the final page. 

Bananas are the chief export of this little nation, 
one of the first Allied countries to plant a flag on 
African soil in the liberation. If you are interested 
in learning more about this nation whose ancient 
courts and temples date back to the first century, 
send ten cents to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. or send 11 cents to your Secretary, 
School Arts Magazine, 152 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before March 31. 


CONDUCTED HISTORICAL TOUR OF 
NAVAHO LAND 


“The Navaho” is another valuable leaflet put 
out by the Southwestern Museum, and you'll wish 
there were more than forty-five pages when you 
reach the last ot the twenty illustrations, a repr>- 
duction of a water color by the Navaho artist, 
Gerald Nailor. The pictures cover everything 
from the beautiful silver work of these people to 
the shy littte shepherdesses that eye you doubt- 
fully from page seven. 

Although it costs only 33 cents, this leaflet is 
really a complete text on Navaho life. Written in 
an interesting style, it covers the history, craits, 
social life, religion, recreation, and painting of 
the colorful Navaho nation. 

If you want a copy of “The Navaho” send 33 
cents to Secretary of the Schoo! Arts Family, 
152 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., before 
March 31, 1945. 


. . * 


KACHINA—CATECHISM OF THE INDIANS 


Dolls have always been fascinating to children 
and grown-ups alike, and the Kachina dolls of the 
Hopi Indians are no exception. Learn all about 
their symbolic meanings, how they are made and 
used in the Southwest museum’s leaflet, Kachina 
Dolls. The seven pages are chock-full of informa- 
tion about these fascinating carved dolls and the 
part they play in the religion and mythology of 
the Indians. Want to see them as well as read 
about them? 

Send 13 cents for your copy of Kachina Dolls to 
Secretary of the School Arts Family, 152 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., before 
March 31, 1945. 


INDIAN MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 


This big 22- by 34-inch map in full colors gives 
you the location of over 100 of the Indian Tribes 
in the United States, from the coming of the May- 
flower to the present day. You'll find the names 
of famous Indian chiefs, historical figures such as 
General Custer and Daniel Boone, California 
missions, historic trails, and pictures of Indian 
crits, as well as the location of some of the natural 
wonders of this great country of ours. 

Here are some of the answers that will interest 
you and your classes: What Indian tribes lived in 
your state, perhaps camped on the very spot where 
your school is standing? What tribes lived along 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, in the Great Lakes 
region? It's just like taking a trip along the Indian 
trails of yesteryear. I will be glad to have the 
Friendship Press send you a copy of this map i! 
you will simply send 28 cents to the Secretary o 
the School Arts Family, 152 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts. This offer, however 
is limited to those orders received before March 
31, 1945. 


CRIPPLED 


CHILDREN 
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WHEN CRAFT WORK IS ON THE DAY’S PROGRAM! 


School art projects of unending 
variety and scope are made possible 
with this obedient material. 


The plastic quality of Clayola is 
lasting, making Clayola an economi- 
cal medium as it may be used over 
and over again. 


For permanent exhibition purposes, 
the application of papier-mache over 
a Clayola base has become a popular 
practice. 


The above photograph shows 
papier-mache crafts which have been 


molded over Clayola bases, various 
figures made purely from Clayola, 
and papier-mache figures. 

All papier-mache crafts have been 
decorated with Artista Tempera paint 
and shellacked to become colorful, 
shining examples of creative expres- 
sion. 


Ti 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 








Make COSTUME MAING 
a Class Room Project with this 


—— 


*, FREE 


37 COSTUMES—with detailed sketches 
to show exactly how to make them. 
USE OF OLD FABRICS—planned color schemes 
and instructions for dyeing old materials 
so they may be used again. 
APPLYING MAKEUP—methods of application, 
types to use for various characters. 
LIGHTING EFFECTS—what equipment 
you'll need and 
how to use it 
most effectively. 


wonderfully helpful 


BOOK! 


Contains 
invaluable 
directions for 
costume making, 
utilizing old 
fabrics, planning 
color schemes. 


Written by a 
distinguished 
instructor in 
one of the 
country’s 
foremost 
schools. 


COSTUMES FOR 
HARVEST FESTIVALS 
THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS 
SPRING FESTIVALS 
HEALTH PAGEANTS 
and 
Donkey Robin Hood 
Bird Horseman 
Dormouse Greek 
Clown _—‘ Frontiersman 
Pirate Spaniard 
Brownie Fairy 


Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes 
for School Plays and Pageants 
| will be sent FREE to any school. 
| Just fill out the coupon below. 


: . SS SAS AASMSSSSOSOS2 4 
= RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Please send me a FREE copy of “How to Make 


ALL PURPOSE RIT Tint and Dye is guaranteed 
for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, Ace- 
tate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayon and Mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good 
old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're 
sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. 


Costumes for School Plays and Pageants.” 





THE FEBRUARY COVER 


By Esther deLemos Morton 


A Montage from kitchen, sewing basket, and 
garden, combined with Gesso which is based 
upon the repeat of three simple cut-out forms. 
These various materials were sunken into a back- 
ground of soft Gesso. 

The pebbled effect is pearl barley, horses are 
of red suede, bamboo husk, and dark corrugated 
paper. Rickrack braid, fringed burlap, and paper 
pencil curls comprise the manes of the horses, and 
raffia, curtain fringe, and rope make the tails. 

The foliage is represented by Redwood leaves 
and common garden berries with sprigs from 
shrubs. Two seashells inspired the snails and the 
stars are novelty thumbtacks. 

With each student contributing small articles to 
a classroom collection of materials for this type 
of experiment what a variety of effects and 
inspirations could come forth. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FEBRUARY NUMBER 


By Alliston Greene 


* Good equipment and materials are very 
essential for successful results in any department. 
Our forefathers did remarkably well with the 
little they had to work with. They depended more 
upon the hands as they directed the more or less 
primitive tools with which they produced articles 
of domestic utility or artistic decoration. For this 
reason, collectors pay fabulous prices for hand- 
wrought “Antiques.” 

* Workers in the arts today, however, must 
have material and tools of the latest design, many 
of them operated by power. These modern pieces 
of equipment are to be recommended for much 
that is produced in schools of art and industry; 
but the trained hand is as important today, if not 
more so, than in the days of our ancestors. Not 
only for its physical but for the mental and ethical 
effect upon growing boys and girls do we en- 
phasize hand work—handicrafts. As so truly 
stated by Maud Ellsworth, Director of Elementary 
School Art, Lawrence, Kansas, in her article 
“Art Materials Native to Kansas,’’ page 184 
“Those of us who teach art know that handicraft 
is one way to build into our people the sell- 
discipline and awareness necessary in a demo 
cratic society.’’ Thus it is that the articles pub 
lished in School Arts represent work done with 
the hands by children of all grades, using various 
kinds of tools, equipment, and material. 

* This February issue of School Arts is yearly 
known as the “Materials and Equipment” Num- 
ber. In it you will find and enjoy reading the 
splendid contributions of such art teachers and 
supervisors as Miss Ellsworth, quoted above 
which is a good place to start in introducing the 
February Number. 

* This contributor has suggested an art teach: 
ing idea which may and should be adopted by 
teachers everywhere and adapted to the localities 
in which they live. ‘We need not always send b 
foreign shores for reed and raffia, when a wealtt 
of basketry materials grows all about us.”’ This 
true of many other kinds of native craft mater# 
right in our own community. “A greater respe 
for one’s community comes with making things @ 
worth and beauty from its own products.” Coa 
ers and hot dish pads are about as practical an° 

(Continued on page 5-a) 
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ARTISTS ADMIRE ite camerability of the Eagle 
“Chemi-Sealed” TURQUOISE pencil. Its deep black marks 


photograph to perfection . . . and retain every subtlety of the 


original drawing through any process of reproduction. 


DRAFTSMEN DELIGHT ia the extreme opacity of 


TURQUOISE lines. They guarantee sharp reproduction of your 
tracing by blue print, black print, or other method of duplication. 


The particles of Electronic graphite 
in TURQUOISE leads are refined 
to 1/25,000th of an inch... formed 
under enormous pressure . . . and 
vitrified at white heat. The result 
is a cellular structure so extremely 
fine and uniform that the point 
deposits more graphite more evenly 
on the paper. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Eagle Pencil Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


FOR PERFECT REPRODUCTIONS 


try Eagle TURQUOISE. Write us for a free sample, 
naming this magazine, your dealer and the grade 
you desire. Ernest Eagle will be glad to send ic, 
with our compliments. 


“CHEMI-SEALED” 


(SUPER BONDED) 










DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 


EDUCATION IS 


NOT A DESTINATION 














of AIRPLANE has no morals. It 
ef cannot distinguish between good and 
evil. Its role in world society and its future 
civilization depend 


contributions to our 


entirely upon how it is used by man. 

The dominance of the airplane in World 
War II is proved. It has achieved deadly 
effectiveness, within a vastly expanded radius. 


Competent observers have predicted that, if 


another air war is waged, the resultant havoc 

may bring the collapse of our civilization. 
To whatever extent this is possible, it is 

corollarially true that the airplane offers 


equal possibilities for peace. It is capable of 


as much good as it is of evil. Airplanes can 
travel as far and as fast to meet the spiritual, 
social, political and economic needs of all 


people, everywhere, as they now travel to 


JOURNEY . ALWAYS, WE ARE 





yl 


mete out death and destruction in global war. 


Will men learn to think in terms of air 


for the good of humanity? Are we capable of 


devising and applying methods to utilize air 
transportation for peaceful pursuits, with the 
same vigor and determination with which we 
have speeded the development of global avia- 
tion in war? 

There is a group of people advantageously 
situated to instill the new attitude of mind 
necessary for the Air Age—teachers and 
school administrators. Their responsibility in 
this matter is equaled only by their oppor- 
tunity. 

We invite your participation in this crucial 
time of growing need for enlightenment. A 
free copy of “Air Age Education News”’ is 
available upon request. 


C2 4 


CICUHI 70 


EN ROUTE 


STODDARD 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


BEN M. CHERRINGITON EDWIN A. LE ALEXANDFR J 


Chancellor, University of Denver Dean, School of Fducation, U.C.L.A Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, NWN. L. ENGELHARDT, JR 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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ART MATERIALS NATIVE 





Cat-tails for Weaving 


Kansas Sunflowers 


Jar of Kansas Clay 
Wheat Straw Mat 
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TO KANSAS 


MAUD ELLSWORTH 

Director of Elementary School Art, Lawrence, 
Kansas, and Assistant Professor of A\rt . _ 
Education, University of Kansas 
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Articles made of corn husks by Art 
Education and Occupational Therapy 
students at the University of Kansas 
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SING native materials for handicrafts 
is not new in the United States. 
Pioneers were forced by necessity 
to use whatever was near them for 
the making of the useful articles, 
which were often beautiful as well. 
Various regions, such as the 
Southern Highlands, the Ozark country in Missouri, 
and the states of Vermont and New Hampshire, have 
long been well known for their fine crafts made from 
materials native to their locality. Kansas is beginning 
to take her place with the others. 

Since our needs are so well supplied by industry, 
children too often grow up paying scant attention to 
the useful products their own immediate neighbor- 
hood may supply, and have too little chance to work 
out their own creations through such products. We 
are re-educating ourselves in the handicrafts and the 
steady growth of basement shops in homes proves that 
such education is taking hold. 

The handiwork of our early settlers reflected the 
stern discipline of their lives. Those of us who teach 
art know that handicraft is one way to build into our 
people the self-discipline and awareness necessary 
in a democratic society. In this process of re-education, 
the place of native materials is important. 


It is regrettable that in so many art classes curiosity 
as to the source, nature, and possibilities of the ma- 
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Splicing 
Corn Husks 


Miss Margaret Eberhardt wearing corn husk beanie and bag with 
earrings of corn grains. Miss Eberhardt is completing a hand book 
on the use of native materials 
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Coasters and hot dish pads for Mother's 


Day gifts 


Brush of slough 
grass with corn 
husk handle. 


Vanity basket for 
sports costume, 
corn husk and 
slough grass. 


Hot dish mat of 
natural pink and 
cream corn husk 
wound on slough 
grass. 


fifth grade children 


















terials used is not stimulated more strongly. It is a 
fact that in some schools little is done with handicrafts 
because money is not available to buy supplies. It is 
an unusual community, indeed, which does not pro- 
vide some usable materials. 


I am reminded of the art teacher in the coal mining 
town, who was about to give up for want of anything 
with which to work. It was suggested that she teach 
the high school classes to carve coal and out of this 
suggestion came an exciting and valuable experience 
for the school. 


I would not exclude from use in the art class those 
materials which are not native to the locality. We do 
not produce copper in Kanas, but I hope that, after 
the war, our junior high school boys may get the good 
they have in the past, from pounding out some of their 
excess energy on copper trays. 


But we need not always send to foreign shores for 
reed and raffia, when a wealth of basketry material 
grows all about us. Native materials are plentiful, 
they offer great opportunities for experimentation and 
prove a boon to the teacher trying to shake her class 
out of the lethargic attitude of taking whatever is 
handed out and using it by ‘following directions.” 


A greater respect for one’s community comes with 
making things of worth and beauty from its own 
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products. And here again is a fine chance to tie 
together the whole work of the school in the study of 
social, economic, and cultural resources of the 
community. 


Clay is the best known and one of the most plentiful 
of the natural art materials in Kansas. Excellent clay 
is found in almost every part of the state. Its availa- 
bility is shown in a remark recently made by a junior 
high school teacher from one of our largest cities. 
I was admiring some figures modeled in her class 
and asked: 


‘Where do you get this clay?” 


“Oh,”’ she answered, ‘‘We dig it from the corner 
of the school yard.” 


From the professional sculptor to the children in 
rural schools we are literally ‘digging it from the 
corner of the school yard,’’ all over the state. 


Colleges and the University have encouraged 
modeling in the schools by sending out teachers 
trained in ceramics and by determining the firing 
qualities of clay sent in to be tested. The Geological 
Survey at the University of Kansas carries on a con- 
tinuous research program in clays. 


The material is here. We must continue to create 
originality, taste, and skill in its use if we may expect 
to realize its full possibilities. 


A good beginning in the serious use of corn husks 
and other growing things in the art class has been 
made in the area of art education here at the Uni- 
versity. Various experiments have been made from 
time to time. An impetus was given work with rye 
and wheat straw when an exhibition of articles made 
from straw was brought here by the design depart- 
ment from Minnesota. 
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Hat and purse 
made of corn 


husks 


Margaret Eberhardt, a graduate student in art 
education, chose research in the use of native ma- 
terials in art classes for her master’s thesis. In the 
course of her studies she has met groups of farm 
women, teachers, and students and has had an en- 
thusiastic response from all of them. 


Last spring the first articles made from native 
grasses were entered in our annual high school art 
conference exhibit at the University. The University 
High School showed swamp grass and cat-tail mats. 
One of our community high schools sent a grass 
basket. For the conference party, favors consisted of 
little straw animals, insects, and people to be worn 
as lapel ornaments. 


Table place mats of wheat or rye straw, woven with 
colored warp threads on a standing loom by Miss 
Eberhardt, have seen hard use on her apartment 
dining table. 


“Did you shellac them?” she is often asked because 
of their lovely sheen. 


They were, in fact, not treated in any way. Tele- 
scoping two straws to get the length she wants, she 
lays the straw in the shed as weft. With an eye on 
country homes and on schools without looms she has 
tried out in a high school class a cardboard loom 
which works. 


Slough or swamp grass, which makes a rank 
growth along small streams or wet ditches beside the 
road, has a reed base near the ground from which 
several long thin leaves grow. Too brittle for success- 
ful basket weaving, when soaked it makes a firm, 
satisfactory base for basketry woven of corn husks 
or other tough, pliable fiber. The reed end of the 
stalk makes a durable and beautiful table mat if 
woven like the wheat straw with string warp. The 
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Left: 
Mats of slough grass 
Right: 


Cat-tail and wheat straw 
Large mat—cat-tail 


Pottery of Kansas clay by junior 
high school student. Summer School, 
Laurence University 


reeds keep both the soft green color and the pleasant 
fresh smell of the outdoors. 


Cat-tails weave well as both warp and weft or may 
be used as weft with string warp. They should be 
partially dried in the shade before using. 


Corn husks are suited to many uses. Their only 
fault lies in the shortness of their length which 
hinders speed in working until some skill has been 
reached. Some of our hybrid corn in eastern Kansas 
provides husks of quite satisfactory length. 


With patience, almost anything can be made of 
husks. They take hot dye well. Commercial dyes 
may be used successfully and natural dyes are also 
successful. The natural husk has a most interesting 
variation of color running from pale cream to almost 
brown. Last fall a teacher wrote me: 


“You will be jealous of me. One of my high school 
boys has brought in some corn husks that are a 


beautiful natural red!"’ 


I had great fun designing and making the bag 
and beanie set Miss Eberhardt is shown wearing in 
the accompanying picture. I have enjoyed quite as 
much the amazement of my friends when they find 
that I am actually wearing shucks in public. An 
acquaintance of mine, taking courage from my 
venture, dyed some husks navy and made a hat for 
her spring ensemble. Kansas milliners, beware! 


Various braids can be made. The one I used for 
the bag and beanie is a simple flat 3-strand one. The 
braids are sewed together with strong thread. 












If damp, husks may be shredded to any width and 
are tough and workable. Learning to splice strands 
so that splicing will be secure and not show, is an 
accomplishment worth while for children. A fifth 
grade class found this to be true when they made hot 
dish mats of colored husks, which they had helped the 
teacher dye, for Mother's day. 


Working with corn husks is not new. Long ago 
the Woodland Indians made beautiful saddlebags and 
carrying bags of them. Southern highlanders have 
used them for durable chair seats. The Missouri Ozark 
country is famous for its corn husk dolls. But there 
are still new uses for them which will be interesting 
to find. 


We hope to develop in our art classes in the schools 
the latent possibilities in all our native materials. 


First and greatest of these possibilities is, of course, 
the development in our people of awareness and 
appreciation of their surroundings, of taste and skill 
enough to permit the use of first hand materials in 
adding to the comfort and beauty of their lives. 


There is also an economic possibility here. There 
will always be a market for the fine handicraft product 
and we look toward this both as a supplementary 
income for those who need it and as a vocational 
possibility for injured service men. 


How soon we may expect a widespread develop- 
ment of these resources in the state depends upon our 
art teachers. 
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Cover design of Hutchins ‘Highlights’ 
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A page from Hutchins 
“Highlights,’’ showing fine 
space planning and ar- 


rangement MYER 


fel TOOK a war to change the course 

™@ through which has flowed the at- 

@ tempt of each graduating class to 

ig record the events of their class. 

24 The war program has made the 

‘@ pupils of Hutchins a vital part of the 

great army of school children on the 

Home Front, and the 9A graduating classes have been 

leaders in all the campaigns, whether for the salvag- 
ing of war materials or the buying of bonds. 


The graduating class of January 1943 was the first 
to break from the traditional type of book. ‘Victory 
Is Our Business Too’’ pictured the war activities of 
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MEARILL BROWN 
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JEANNINE SHUBERT 


HELEN G. CRATHERN 
Art Instructor and Head of Fine Arts Department 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Grade 9 
Detroit, Michigan 


MABEL ARBUCKLE, Supervisor of Art 
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their class, as they have experienced them since 
Pearl Harbor. 


In the spring, the June 1944 graduating class had 
become aware through the classroom, press, and 
radio, of the necessity of post-war planning and 
elected as the theme of their yearbook ‘The 9A’s 
Look to the Post-War World.” It was a big subject 
and a tremendous undertaking. The 9A cabinet, 
made up of a representative from each of the eleven 
home rooms, met and planned the layout of the entire 
book. The following topics were assigned to each 
home room: 











Page from Hutchins ‘‘High- 

lights’’ for January 1944 

shows application of de- 
sign and lettering 
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Skyways Past Your Door 

Free Seas for All 

Streamlined for Speed 

The New Frontier 

The Way to Better Living 
Fantastic Today, Fun Tomorrow 
Future Styles Bring New Smiles 
Education Builds a Nation 

A Dream of the Future 

Housing for Happiness 

Off the Assembly Lines Rolls a Better World 


But the illustration—there was the rub. They could 
talk post-war plans better than they could put on 
paper the creations of the future. Yet by encourage- 
ment, some reference material, by putting the respon- 
sibility of their page on the forty members of their 





group, each group came to the realization that other 
groups were so absorbed with their own topic that 
they could count on little help from outside their 
group. 


The art room and the art teacher became very 
vital and for a month the 9A’s came and went, until 
each had completed his page to the satisfaction and 
admiration of his group, with the cherished and com- 
bined attempts of the entire group, who now in their 
best attire looked out proudly from their place on the 
page to the post-war world. 


Never was a book more labored over—-never were 
finished drawings more admired—never was the art 
teacher more concerned about its completion—and 
never will folks see a post-war plan as drawn by this 
class! 
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Four pages from the Hutchins ‘Highlights’ —Graduation Booklet—described in the article by Helen G. Crathern. 
The themes used are of great: interest to the young students and the design and technique very expressive 
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DIORAMA OF DETROIT IN 1796 






JAMES SIDDALL, Art Instructor 


C. W. Holmes Elementary School, Grades 7 and 8 


MABEL ARBUCKLE, Director of Art 


THE STOCKADLD VILLAGK OF OLTROIT 
AND FORT LEQNOULT ABOUT 1796 


T in early Detroit, in the 
9 days when it first came under the 
@ Stars and Stripes, the days of the 
log houses, stockades, and Indian 
™ encampments in what is now the 
@ financial center of a great city, 
was responsible for the construction 
of a diorama by the seventh and eighth graders 
which would show how the city once appeared. 
Research in several books from the school library 
and perusal of old maps helped to reconstruct the 
scene. These maps were coordinated in making one 
large map, four by six feet, from which the project 
was developed. Pictures of St. Anne Street and the 
stockade near the river helped in forming an idea of 
the village and the barracks and the blockhouses of 
Fort Lernoult above the town. 


The buildings were mainly of two types, white- 
washed barracks and plain log houses with simple 
roof lines, few windows, and green painted doors. 
Small pieces of paper, cut to scale and numbered for 
each building, were used in constructing the houses. 
Since each was necessarily small, some buildings 
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being less than an inch square, it was decided to build 
each one solidly, using layers of cardboard pasted 
one on top of another. By laminating the cardboard a 
stronger house was made and the effect of logs was 
heightened by the slight irregularities. The buildings 
were painted with brown or white poster paint and 
glued to a large corrugated cardboard base, made in 
two sections which were divided by the creek which 
ran across the center. Papier-maché was used on the 
base to build up the contour. It was interesting to find 
that a creek had once flowed through the area of low 
ground still to be seen just north of Jefferson Avenue, 
between Griswold and Cass Avenues. 


The stockade was made of sharpened match sticks, 
glued in rows and imbedded in the papier-maché 
which formed the earthworks of the fort. Boats and 
people, carts and horses were carved of wood scraps 
and match sticks, Indian teepees made of paper cones 
painted with designs, and fringed strips of paper 
painted green and twisted around the ends of 
toothpicks formed the trees and bushes. Poster paint 
was stippled to give variety in the ground color. 





RHYTHM and the CHILD 


GERTRUDE BARR, Art Teacher 
Congdon School, Duluth, Minnesota 


RUTH MANEY, Art Supervisor 


FIRST STAGE 


The first six or seven lessons 
amounted to little more than a 
maze of lines. Very little atten- 
tion was given to form. In a few 
cases definite patterns and forms 
were felt during the first stage. 

The victrola was used ex- 
clusively. No attention was 
drawn to the name of the selec- 
tion used. On the contrary it was 
avoided, so greater power could 
develop from pure feeling of the 
music. 


HYTHM in some degree is distinctly 
a part of every individual from the 
beginning of his consciousness. Def- 
inite opportunities for rhythmic ex- 
pression are found in our curriculum 
in the social studies, physical educa- 
tion, language arts, music, and art. 
However, in art expression, rhythm is more subtle 
and elusive than in the other fields. If one is inter- 
ested in developing or encouraging this quality in 
child art, it is possible to do so by experimenting with 
it over a period of time. In this particular case six 
weeks was given to it. 


SECOND STAGE 


Feeling distinct movements in 
a musical selection. A particular 
movement that is repeated in the 
music may be singled out for 
interpretation, or contrasting 
movements may offer creative 
expression. Further use of color 
is employed. 


THIRD STAGE 


Use of color in relation to 
movements in a selection, or em- 
ployed to interpret loud and soft 
music. 

Development of a feeling for 
line in relation to musical move- 
ment and beat. 

Even and uneven beat inter- 

. preted in drawing. 
= , Considerable discussion. 
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Rhythmic art expression can be guided without 
harm to the child’s natural way of drawing if one 
knows the psychology of child art and looks upon the 
child as a potential artist, thinking of what is happen- 
ing to him, not of ‘‘results.’’ Children of all age levels 
feel joy in this type of art expression which may be 
inspired by the simple tom-tom, music (victrola, 
piano), poetry, or rhythmic bodily movement. 


The small child is particularly free in expressing 
his experiences and ideas in a fresh, vigorous, and 
convincing way. He is the least likely to be inhibited 
since he has not had experiences to condition his 
living. Generally, everything he does is a happy 
experience, with his enthusiasm for life running high. 
Older children frequently lose this freedom and 
spontaneity. Adult ideas may be imposed and the 
curriculum often becomes too crowded with academic 
work to permit the creative child to express his ideas 










FOURTH STAGE 


Foundation Work Completed 

Creative power individually 
manifested. 

Opportunity created for re- 
lieving tension through self- 
expression. 

Child interprets selection with 
a completed picture or design in 
view. 


freely through the various art media. Through lack 
of stimulation and cultivation, he has lost the charm of 
creative expression apparent at an earlier age. 

Rhythmic drawing at this period can have real 
value along with producing enjoyment. It helps to 
relieve tension in the child as he becomes “‘lost’’ in 
his sincere feeling for the mood and rhythm. The 
picture is incidental. Water color, paint, finger paint, 
soft chalk, and the flat side of small crayons are used 
on large paper with free sweeping movements from 
the shoulder. 


The accompanying results were obtained in a third 
and fourth grade. The procedure was simple and 
flexible. About a week was devoted to listening to and 
discussing victrola records in various moods and 
rhythms, such as marches and lullabies, without dis- 
closing the name of the record. Giving the group the 
name of the selections immediately, defeats the pur- 
pose of the creative interpretation of the music. 


These children now seemed to be ready to interpret 
very simply the ‘‘feeling’’ of the music without any 
preliminary emphasis on design or color. This was 





eagle Gang tn Work 


Pictures created inci- 
dentally, showing the influ- 
ence of rhythmic feeling in 
all types of illustration as 
the result of a definite pro- 
gram followed in rhythmic 
drawing by children of 
third and fourth grades of 
Congdon School, Duluth, 
Minnesota, Gertrude Barr, 
Art Teacher. See article on 
“Rhythm and the Child.” 
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a “loosen-up” period, a time used to en- 
courage and develop freedom of movement. 
For a time the children closed their eyes 
while they drew and listened to the music. 
This helped them forget their tools and to 
concentrate on the way the music made 
them feel. When they actually looked at 
the maze of lines they had drawn, the 
children enjoyed searching for accidental 
patterns that had just “happened.”” As 
time progressed they became interested 
in using various colors to bring out or fill 
in these patterns. With a planned rhythmic 
line consciously added here and there, 
they were able to create some interesting 
designs. Sometimes the designs were 
abstract, sometimes concrete, but always 
their own. 


The children felt quickly the urge to 
interpret only a movement or part of the 
selection played. The same rhythmic 
pattern that occurred repeatedly in the 
music, displayed itself in the repetition of a 
design. While no attempt was made to 
have anyone actually keep time rhythmi- 
cally as he was drawing, the interpretations 
showed even and uneven beat, depending 
upon the music. 


One day a child commented on the fact 
that the loud music made him think of 
black; another child said it made him think 
of red. Colors were discussed in relation 
to the music, but it was emphasized that 
each one should use the color he felt best 
suited to the music. At no time was color 
arbitrarily associated with any one type 
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Illustrations for article, “Rhythm 
and the Child,” by Gertrude 
Barr. The Christmas motif is 
beautifully expressed in vital 
color on paper 18 by 23 inches, 
with chalk. Chalk is an excellent 
medium for rhythmic expression 








of music. The only reference made to the 
use of color was brought out by a child 
who said she thought dark colors looked 
pretty next to light colors. This created the 
“fading out” technique with the side of the 
crayons. 


Design was not referred to as design. 
An interpretation that was satisfying and 
interesting usually had good design quali- 
ty if the larger arm movements were used. 


After this preliminary work in listening 
and drawing to music, the children’s 
enthusiasm and ability to create required 
only new selections of music for their in- 
terpretation. It was not the gifted child 
alone who responded. Some of the greatest 
satisfaction came to children who had 
never experienced success previously in 
drawing. One average child said, “I get 
so many ideas.”’ It is true that a single se- 
lection of music will promote a wealth of 
individual creative ideas in an entire group. 
The child feels his own power to create. 


The accompanying illustrations were 
made from the beginning to the end of a 
six-weeks period of rhythmic drawing. At 
the end of six weeks, Christmas Carols 
were used for some interpretations. The 
poetry or words of the carols produced the 
ideas, and previous weeks of listening and 
drawing to music provided the inspiration 


and feeling. 
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COMPOSITION 


Sketch I. Horizontal planes advancing and receding 


HAZEL MOORE, Art Instructor 
West High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BESS FOSTER MATHER, Supervisor 





suggestions offered here repre- 
sent one approach to a composition 
problem which has proved success- 
ful in my advanced senior high 
school art class. 











Composition, as taught with still 

life arrangements, is one of the 

simplest and most effective ways of elevating a pupil's 
judgment in form, line, and color. 














Technique and objective correctness must not 
become more important than free expression, but 
visual training and keen observation bring a trained 
hand, sensitive eye, and disciplined mind. This 
skill will enable the student to make more definite 
Sketch II. Vertical and vertical depth planes statements in other lessons which are purely free 
expressions. 























I have found a much more sincere understanding 
in the final composition if their sketch is preceded by 
a series of discussions and exercises. These exer- 
cises are a review of plane movements, advancing 
and receding planes, depth planes, and line rhythm. 





Sketches I, IE, III shown here are a few of the pre- 
liminary exercises, and all of the compositions shown 
were drawn by fourth year art students. They are a 
summing up of various contacts with the above prin- 
ciples during their high school art career. 


The analyses of tine arrangements in old master 
prints such as Rubens “Descent from the Cross,” or 
Cezanne’s “Still Life’’ will help to elevate the stu- 
dents’ judgment. Each student in my class has an 
example of the work under discussion before him on 
his desk. They are told what to look for, and shown 
how boldly or subtlely the artist leads them around 
and through the composition by use of line move- 
Sketch III. Combining planes gives volume moving in space ment, repetition of color, and repetition of form. 
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Still Life by Cezanne 


Appreciation comes slowly, but the student begins 
to realize that true beauty is in simplicity and the 
subtle use of color, form, and line. The objects to be 
used in the still life are next observed to determine 
their plane forms. Their irregular and complex shapes 
are reduced to plane and cube for solidity. These are 
worked out in a series of thumb-nail sketches. See 
illustration IV. 


Several still life arrangements are assembled by 
reason of their form, texture, pattern, and color. These 
groups are placed about the room for study. With the 
large art classes in the average city high school it is 
impossible for each student to make his individual 
arrangement. 


Each student, therefore, chooses a position from 
which to draw, because of its interest and appeal to 
him personally. 

Then he makes several preliminary line and value 
sketches, to clarify his ideas, before he begins an 
enlargement. His drawings from the start should 
have light and dark values. He strives in his composi- 
tion for unity, with all objects drawn in their proper 
space, and in relation to each other. Several adjust- 
ments of masses, spacing, and depths will take place 
before a satisfying relation is established. Design, 
rather than realism, should be his aim throughout the 
problem. The size of the final composition is deter- 
mined by the individual student. The average is 
eighteen by twenty-four inches. 


Personal experiments in colored chalks precede 
the final tempera painting with study of key color, 
tonal harmony, values, sources of light, high light, 
low light, and shadow. Naturalistic coloring is dis- 
couraged as less interesting. Striving instead for 
personal expression, satisfying tone and color pattern. 

The screening which adds volume is used only on 
round objects, and may be done with screen and 
toothbrush or spatter gun. 


Descent from the Cross 





by Rubens 

















Sketch IV 
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STILL LIFE 
COMPOSITION 


West High School 


Minneapolis 





Minnesota 











Many preliminary 
line and value 
sketches are made 
to clarify the 
student's ideas 
before he begins 
the large sketch 
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DESIGN and COLOR as APPLIED to NEEDLECRAFT 


ADA BELL BECKWITH, Art Supervisor, The Public Schools, Lakewood, Ohio 


INTRODUCTION 


: PRESENTING this article on cri- 
f teria for judging needlework or 
& embroidery, I prefer to use the term 
@ ‘‘needlecraft,’’ which implies a seri- 
“ous consideration of design and 
m color in relation to materials and 
™ stitchery. It signifies to me what it 
seems to have meant in the days of the Craftsmen’s 
Guilds—the serious interest of a group of people 
working together for the purpose of improving 
individual taste and technique and raising the 
standards of needlework to that of an art bearing 
specific relationship to modern decorative problems. 
This group is working toward that end. 

Judging fairly a piece of needlecraft on the basis of 
design and color is difficult with the multiplicity of 
factors entering into the decision. It is rather the 
members of the jury who are on the stand, being 
judged for their taste or personal preferences, their 
background of knowledge of traditional forms, their 
ability to evaluate the new and unique, to discriminate 
between excellence of workmanship and good design. 
The measure of the judge is revealed in his verdicts. 
In some cases where personal factors unknown to the 
judge enter into the evaluation, he may become the 
innocent victim of circumstances. He can judge only 
on the merits of the finished article. What these merits 
are in Design and Color will be clarified in the follow- 


ing presentation. 





: a 


MARRIAGE OF DESIGN AND COLOR 


In judging a piece of needlecraft it is impossible to 
divorce design from color. A fine design may be 
ruined by use of wrong colors or the wrong use of 
colors. The opposite procedure is also true; no amount 
of beautiful color can redeem a disordered, meaning- 
less design. Theorists, however, have broken down 
design and color into their basic elements and evolved 
a few principles by which these can be combined into 
a whole. 


CREATIVE DESIGN 


The greatest difficulty in creating or evaluating a 
design lies in our inability to isolate ourselves from 
tradition, from magazine art, from the practice of 
sketching. Children up to thirteen years are the only 
ones wholly uninhibited in the creating of design and 
spontaneous use of color. 

Much of the finest embroidery we know, going back 
as far as the Chinese, has been created by the in- 
dividual craftsman according to the traditions of his 
group. Some of us who think we are designing 
creatively may really be conforming to the standards 
of our time. 


A really creative craftsman is rare. In a really 
creative design the stitchery, forms, and colors are too 
interdependent to be separated. 

Let us evaluate as the highest a work that shows 
creative genius but let us not expect an individual un- 
trained in design to be too creative. Let us rather ask 
that his design be well-constructed and interesting 


SOURCE OF DESIGN MATERIAL 


Striving for originality is pursuit of superticial 
standards. Let us rather be natural in the selection of 
motifs that appeal to us and in the tasteful adaptation 
of them to our use. 

We may look to our own environment and experi- 
ences for material which can be interpreted in terms 
of simple motifs and color. Translate these into the 
elements of design, that is line and spaces, and com- 
bine them according to principles of order. As a 
great teacher of design said, ‘‘We can secure order; 
let us hope for beauty.” 


ORDER, STRUCTURE, COMPOSITION 


In the last analysis these terms may be defined as 
the plan according to which a designer organizes the 
motifs for carrying out his ideas. 

A few principles of order developed intentionally: 

Repetition, in bands, checks, plaids, spots, and 
all-over 

Repetition with alternation, radiation, balance, 
harmony, and rhythm 


UNITY 


Unity—the one requirement of a design without 
which nothing else matters. 

Unity is secured through subordination of all parts 
to the whole. If any part of a design attracts undue 
attention it is wrong. To achieve subordination there 
must be a center of interest with other parts of 
lesser prominence. 

Sometimes the center of interest may be the largest 
forms in the design; sometimes it may be a tiny 
portion so manipulated that it becomes the focus of 
attention. 

Subordination is secured through variety of sizes, 
shapes, and spaces. 

These must be well-adjusted. Too great a variety 
results in confusion. Too little results in monotony. 


PROPORTION 


Fine proportion is secured through relationship 
of sizes and spaces; both in line and form. 

Proportion in design bears no relation to propor- 
tions in nature. A very tall girl beside a small tree; 
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or a very small boy pulling in a huge fish may be good 
design, all other things being equal. 


SPACE FILLING 


A good design satisfactorily fills the space. This 
does not necessarily mean the design must come to 
the limits of the given area. It means the proportion 
between decorated and undecorated space must be 
satisfactory. The motif in needlepoint must not be 
lost against a large background nor must it be so large 
as to seem clumsy. 


EDGES 


Parts of a design should be related to each other and 
to the whole with beautiful edges. It is a matter of 
dovetailing forms or spaces so the eye moves easily 
and without shock from one portion of a design to 
another. 


TEXTURES 


Tactile quality is an important factor in design 
which perhaps belongs in the field of techniques. 
It is the quality of roughness, nubbiness, slickness, 
stipple, grain, etc., that the designer hopes to achieve. 
These qualities cannot be divorced from design. 
(Example of modern rugs in Museum of Modern Art 
with a conscious intent toward achievement of 
texture.) 


PERSONAL INTERPRETATION OR FEELING 


This quality of design may also belong in the field 
of techniques from which it cannot be divorced. In 
the design it is the extent to which the individual has 
interpreted, we will say for example, an outline de- 
sign. In the English Exhibit a number of needle- 
craftsmen did not slavishly or consistently follow the 
outlines of a leaf design, nor fill in all parts solidly 
with different types of stitches, but interpreted one 
side of the leaf in stitches of one type of design 
changing to other types on the opposite side of the 
leaf. This way of working was not carried far enough 
to become a system. Each part of the design was 
interpreted according to taste and feeling of the 
needlecratter. 


VALUES 


More important than color is the question of 
Values or Tone. Unless a particular color scheme 
is needed for a certain environment, one light color 
may do as well as another; one medium color may do 
as well as another; one dark color may do as well as 
another, providing they are of the right tone. A design 
must show consciousness of importance of values. A 
design may be all light against a dark ground, dark 
against a light ground, or dark and light against a 
medium ground. A design to be interesting must 
show such an emphasis on contrast. 
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COLORS 


Colors vary in hue according to their place in the 
spectrum. 

Colors vary in brilliancy and grayness. 

Colors vary in values, or lightness and darkness. 

Colors vary in warmness and coolness. 


Systems for achieving color harmonies have been 
worked out but are more useful to the designer than 
to the evaluator who is interested in the result. 


The most interesting effects are achieved through 
selection of a few colors right in value used with dis- 
criminating taste. As the Polish designer Marya 
Werten says, ‘‘Get the utmost effect from a very few 
colors.” 


Lurid effects may result from use of many colors 
rather than an effect of brilliance or gaiety. Use of 
many colors is the sign of an amateur. The evaluator 
needs to observe a number of points concerning the 
designer's use of colors. 


l. The rightness of the color scheme for purpose 
of the design 


2. Personal taste in selection of color scheme 


3. The number of colors and their manipulation 
as measure of the degree of artistry 


4. Unity of color effect secured through subor- 
dination to center of color interest, achieved 
through variety of sizes and spacing of color 
areas 


From observation of Oriental embroideries and 
such tapestries as the Unicorn series in the Cluny 
Museum and Metropolitan Cloisters I suggest a few 
conclusions concerning beautiful color use, which, if 
observed in a work of needlcraft, may identify it as 
the work of a discriminating colorist: 


1. Warm and cool colors used in juxtaposition, 
that is, a warm red used next to a cool red; 
a warm green played against a cool green 
. The use of grays or white as the most beauti- 
ful part of the design rather than something 
left over 


. Use of dark blue or dark violet to enrich 
black 


To sum up. . . As a judge, I should look for 
a consideration of the following qualities in both 
design and color: 


Degree of creativeness 

Appropriateness to use 

Interest of theme . . . personality 
Organization of hues, masses, values, colors 
Unity of effect 

Proportion of lines, masses, values, colors 
Space-filling 

Edges, transitions 





STILL LIFE COMPOSITIONS 


by fourth year students, Senior 
High School, under the su- 
pervision of Hazel Moore, Art 
Teacher, West High School, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Bess Fosfer Mather, 
Art Supervisor 
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COMPOSITION BY JOHN D. HAGEN 
Student of Hazel Moore, West High Schoo! 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Note: See Article on ‘‘Composition,’’ page 196 





These designs were created by the students of the Six-A Grade, Lakewood, Ohio 
Teachers, Sally Irons of McKinley School and Ruby Barber of Lincoln School 


Supervisor, Ada Bel Beckwith 
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These embroidered squares are examples of fine 
design, color, and workmanship, and were executed 


by the students of Six-A Grade, Lakewood, Ohio 


Teachers, Sally Irons and Ruby Barber 





WOODCRAFT 


LILLIAN D. OLSON, Art Teacher 
JULIA McARTHUR, Supervisor of Art 


Superior, Wisconsin 


HILDREN are capable of a wide variety of pursuits in handi- 

crafts. The beginner woodworker will use his skill with as 

much pleasure as the expert who designs and carves a wood 
tray. Many a beginner acquires a skill that will give to him a 
permanent hobby. 

Wood is a popular material because of its beauty, texture, and 
color, and also because of its relative cheapness. It is a reliable 
material from which many small useful articles can be fashioned. 
This craft should find children engaged in making worth-while 
things to use and enjoy. 

Children can design and make letter openers, calendar pads, 
memo pads, needle and pin holders, window props, spool holders, 
letter and card holders, and bookmarks. 

Scraps of wood large enough to make many of these can be had 
at any lumber company. Tongue depressors can also be used. 

The following procedure may be followed in making any one of 
these projects. 

1. Discuss with the children the possible projects to be worked 
out in wood. 


2. Discuss and illustrate appropriate designs for the articles to 
be made. 


3. Have children make suitable designs on paper. 

Interesting borders, made by repeating simple conventionalized 
units or just dots and lines may be used. 

Center designs work out well for spool holders. 

When making a bookmark or letter opener out of a tongue 
depressor, a razor blade may be used to vary the edge. The varia- 
tion of the edge should be considered as part of the design. 

4. After the object has been cut out of the wood and well 
sanded the design may be applied directly to the wood with 
crayons or may be traced and then colored. 


5. If desired, the finished problem may be shellacked. 


TINCRAFT 
LILLIAN D. OLSON, Superior, Wisconsin 


IN CRAFT will prove an unusual source for ideas and projects. 
There are so many small, useful and attractive problems that 
can be made by children, depending upon their age and 

ability. Every child enjoys creative activity. If allowed to explore a 
material, children very quickly discover uses for it. 

Blotter ends, sconces, napkin rings and clips, letter and card 
holders, and letter openers are just a few of these that appeal to 
children. 

Few tools are necessary. A pair of tin snips, nails, a hammer, and 
a small block of wood. The processes involved in the working out 
of these projects are very simple. 

1. The design of the problem should be very simple. It should 
be well planned on paper first. 

2. Cut off the top and bottom of the can, open seams and flatten 
out the metal. 

3. Clean metal well and prepare for tracing. 

4. Trace the design on the tin and cut it out with tin snips. Old 
gloves may be used to protect hands from cuts and scratches. 

5. The design may be applied to metal either by perforating 
the surface with the point of a nail, or the pattern may be just 
indented with the head of a nail. 

6. Metal should be placed on a block of soft wood when tapping 
is done. 
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FIGURES 
without CLAY 


CHARLES F. BECK 
FranklinK.LaneHighSchool 
Brooklyn, New York 


cient 
pone net 


HIS happened in an informal pleas- 
ant sort of way, in one of my art 
classes. We were discussing our 
next problem. We hadn't really 
finished our first; but that is how we 
are, discussing the next before we 
finish the first. Someone said: ‘‘Let's 
not draw any more; let’s make something that stands 
up; let's make a figure, oh, an animal or a puppet.” 
Everyone liked that idea. 


How do you do it? ‘Well, you model the figure out 
of clay and then you paste strips of paper over it. 
When the paste dries hard, you cut the figure open 
and pull the clay out.” 


Well, we needed clay. So I inquired of the art 
chairman about the clay. ‘Sorry, we haven't any 
clay,”” he answered. 
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No clay! Let's think. The clay used was only for 
the framework and once the paste paper was on, why 
the clay was of no further use and was pulled out. 
Hmm! ‘Why, maybe we don’t need the clay at all. 
Maybe we can use something light which we can 
leave in under the paste paper shell when we are 


finished. 
Yes, but what shall we use? 


Finally we hit upon an idea. We will build the 
frame out of rolled newspaper and put our paste 
paper on that. 


Good idea! Let's try it. So we busily rolled trunks, 
necks, and legs out of newspaper. We kept them in 
shape by tying them with light cord. We used cord 
to attach them to each other. It worked and this is how 
we did it. 


PROCEDURE: 


We first made a funny long-legged animal with a 
stretched-out neck, floppy ears and a perky tail. We 
started by tying up a stocky 6-inch roll of newspaper 
for the torso. For the lanky forefeet we tied a long roll 
of newspaper around the body, leaving 8-inch legs 
sticking out. The hind feet were another roll of news- 
paper tied to the other end of the torso. Bent around it 
and tied so that the legs project down, the animal now 
could stand. Of course, it hadn't any head or tail. 


The neck was a long stretched-out roll of newspaper 
tied along under the torso and bent to project upwards. 
We bent the free end of the neck to produce a head 
set at an inquisitive angle. Around the head, like long 
dangling muffs, we tied a flat folded wad of paper. 
These were the ears. For a perky tail, a long thin roll 
of paper was tied to the torso and left jutting out. 





























Oh! what joy! The animal stood and had a head, 


tail, ears and, in every way, was quite something. 


Our long-legged friend stood easily if a bit un- 
steadily. 


The next step was to make him more solid by apply- 
ing a coat of paste paper to his gawky body. For this 
we used paper towel dipped in a solution of flour in 
water. Ordinary newspaper may be used instead of 
paper towel. The 2-inch by 14-inch strips of paper 
were soaked in the flour and water and applied to the 
body of our animal friend. Two coats of paste paper 
were plenty. 


As the second coat dried we decided how we should 
finish our animal. Should we paint our animal or 
cover him with some patterned cloth? 


Painting was simpler and certainly advisable for 
our first attempt. Tempera paint was our medium and 
we freely brushed it over our animal. We used a light 
color for the base. The darker dots, spots, and stripes 
were painted on when the lighter coat had dried. 
That's all there was to it. 


We didn’t just make animals like giraffes, cats or 
dogs, oh! no! In an advanced class studying costume, 
we made an Indian squaw with a little papoose swing- 
ing on her back. We made a sailor signalling to a 

ship. We made Martha Washington with a real hoop 
l skirt, hand-sewed and trimmed with lace. 


Then there were native and historical figures from 
| all over the world—some of which you may see in the 
accompanying pictures. 


Why, a person could make movable legs and arms; 
one could make any animal, puppet or doll. 


This method could be used at home, at a party, on a 
rainy day, or why not a sunny one? 


Kindergartens, craft shops, costume classes, history 
and geography classes—all you need is an imagina- 
tion and some old newspaper. 
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ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR 


From the Art Class of 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights, Missouri, 
Senior High School 


ESTHER McDONALD BROWN, Teacher 


; 


oy (a 





CENTER RING TANYA SHANNON 


The students in the art classes of Maplewood- 
Richmond Heights, Senior High School, under 
the direction of the instructor, Mrs. Esther 
McDonald Brown, have compiled an attractive 
engagement calendar. There are 72 block prints 
suited to the various seasons and holidays of the 
year and opposite each block print is space for 
recording engagements and extra pages are 
provided for memoranda. The students have had 
the books printed and they sell them for one 
dollar each. Over two hundred and fifty have 
been sold. 
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FLEXWOOD 


ETHEL JOHNSON 
Lanier High School 
Montgomery, Alabama 


FIRST experience with Flexwood 

‘9 was in an art class at Teachers’ Col- 

lege, Columbia University, in the 

4 summer of 1938. I was so interested 

4 in this work that I wanted my pupils 

# of that fall to have a like experience. 

The wood comes in 8- by 10-inch 

“sample’’ sheets from the United States Plywood 
Corp., 103 Park Ave., New York City. It is expensive, 
consequently I am not able to use it every year. My 
pupils pay a fee of one dollar each semester—and 
from this amount, about one hundred twenty-five 
dollars this past term, I must provide all materials. 
Some years a small surplus is on hand at the close of 
school—so when my account has accumulated a small 
fund beyond the actual fees, I can afford to buy 
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“Flexwood''! This past semester the wood cost fifty 
dollars—then added to this was the cost of the wall- 
board base, glue, extra knives, razor blades, and 
scissors. 


Each pupil, after much searching, decided upon 
some particular scene—sad experiences during the 
fall of 1938 taught me to discourage the use of human 
figures and animals. Most of the pupils selected 
scenes from the National Geographic Magazine. 
These, of course, had to be simplified to a very great 
extent. Their sketches were made on water color 
paper, 6 by 9 inches, as that was the size of the wall- 
board base. The outlines were traced on the wallboard 
—and then actual woodwork began. It is not easy 
work, as the width of a pencil line can alter the fit- 
ting together of the numerous small pieces. At the 
end of each class period, their pictures were stacked 
with waxpaper between them—then paper-covered 
bricks were used as weight on top of this pile. This is 
one piece of work in which every pupil was deeply 
interested—and most of them were regretful when the 
project was completed. 


In buying the ‘‘Flexwood,’’ I bought from the two 
lower priced groups. As these did not include the 
dark woods, I stained some of the light and medium 
toned woods with craft stains—using mahogany and 
Adam brown in various degrees of strength. By using 
these on different kinds of wood, many varieties of 
dark tones were obtained. 





Checkerboard of Flexwood by 
girls of Lanier High School for 
Veterans’ Hospital near’ Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. The board is 
two feet square with a two-inch 
frame of walnut, made by Manual 
Arts boys. Seven different woods 
were used, none stained as were 
some in the panels. Woods used: 


East Indian Redwood 
Avodire 

Flat cut Bella Rosa 
Ribbon Mahogany 
Figured Red Gum 
Birch 

Bird's-eye Maple 
Walnut 








After the pictures were thoroughly dry, they were 
given two coats of white shellac, then rubbed down 
with steel wool. 


Each pupil made one picture, but the department 
as a whole made a 2-foot square checkerboard, which 
will be presented to the U.S.O.—we expected to make 
two but our “Flexwood” gave out! Seven kinds of 
wood were used—none were stained. A special 
order was made for the dark squares—East Indian 
Rosewood. A few of the pupils used the scraps in 
their pictures. As I am unable to send this piece to 
you—one of our teachers will make a photograph of 
it and I shall forward that as soon as possible—with a 
list of the woods used. You need not return the 
photographs. I said the class as a whole, but most 
of the work was done by four or five girls—one boy 
cutting the checks. 
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FOR MORALE 


W. MERLE WEIDMAN 
Art and Crafts Teacher 
Modoc Union High School 


Alturas, California 









Instruction on 
poster lettering 






STEPHEN FOSTER PROGRAM and 
how the art class became a very 
important link in making the pro- 
gram a success. 













Before telling our story we want 
you to know a little about our high 
school and community. Alturas is 
located in the most northeastern corner of California 
at an elevation of 4500 feet. It is a rural town of 
approximately 2500 people. Modoc County people 
make their living primarily from logging, lumber 
mills, cattle, grain, and sheep raising. Alturas is 
fortunate in having a very modern, up-to-date high 
school. Today there are not more than 225 students 
in high school and many of these come to school on 
one of three bus systems, traveling from fifteen to 
fifty miles each way. 









































Students conferring on sketches 
“What do you think of this sketch of Jeannie?” we 
The Stephen Foster Program was initiated by our 


music teacher, Jack Martin, who did a grand job of 
coordinating the many parts of the production. It was 
truly a cooperative program by the students of the 
school as the program shows. The Production Staff 
was made up of the following: 


Art Class Students—scenery design and painting, 
program cover, posters. 

English Class Students—script, dialogues. 

Farm Mechanics Students—heavy construction, 
graduated platform scenery, props. 

History Class—research work. 

Home Economics Class—costumes, construction of 
curtains. 

Music Class—orchestra. 

Office Practice Class—mimeographing music. 

Physics Class—orchestra lights, lighting effect. 

Rehearsing of Actors—principal and director. 

Shop Students—property and scenery construction. 

Business class—ticket printing. 

Typing Class—typing of script and dialogues. 

Spanish Class—usherettes. 

Vocal Music Class—chorus. 







Sketching the idea for the side drop 
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How Art became such an important link in this 
morale program is of course our prime interest 
here. Before much had been done about presenting 
the idea of the program to the faculty, the music 
teacher contacted the author on the possibilities of the 
art class putting in a good deal of work on a program 
the nature of which had never been tried before at this 
high school. Art then became an immediate practical 
item which could make or break the entire original 
idea. The ‘‘show must go on” and the art class must 
make good. 


The students were presented with a general idea 
of the program and rough ideas of what the stage sets 
might be. The class, being made up mostly of ninth 
graders, knew very little about stage terms, much less 
the approach to set designing. A brief period was 
spent in doing various jobs to acquaint them with this 
phase. The students had had experience in coopera- 
tive activities before, so jobs were meted out to groups 
most interested in them. 





Students painting cotton on side drop 


Some boys and girls measured our stage and then 
made sketches of same with dimensions. Others did 
research on stage set arrangement, on terms, cos- 
tumes, books, and magazines that dealt with the 
period of Stephen Foster’s day and on Foster's songs. 
These preliminary jobs were found to be very 
important in stimulating interest and building a back- 
ground for the students’ creative art efforts to come. 
A list of songs was put on the blackboard along with 
the stage diagrams and then a list of student ideas as 
to what might be done in the way of rough sketches 
for the main backdrop, two side drops and two cheese- 
cloth-covered towers, the latter to be on the main floor 
of the auditorium flanking the stage. This list included 
such as follows: corn and cotton fields; darkies work- 
ing and playing; ferry boat; Jeannie with the light 
brown hair; early-American costumes; evening at the 
cabin, and others. 


The art work at this stage was divided into three 
parts so that the students would become more clear 
in their thinking and doing: Think, Plan, Build. 
The ideas in the above paragraph came under the 
“Thinking” stage. 









“Ring out de Banjo” practice 


Under the ‘‘Planning’’ stage came the making of 
rough sketches. Some students in groups, others 
alone, made costume drawings and paintings, others 
created sketches for the main backdrop, still others 
did drawings for side drops. About this time wood- 
working classes, along with art student help, had 
made the side towers, the graduated platform for the 
chorus, and had completed an arrangement for hang- 
ing the back and side drops. Some art students then 
took on other planning jobs such as getting prices on 
cheesecloth, muslin, calcimine, paints and brushes, 
and other materials to be used. Others planned and 
made a miniature stage-setting showing very vividly 
how the backdrops and sets were to appear. This 
visual-aid piece of equipment stimulated interest in 
the program. 


A new scene was introduced. Time was getting 
short and students were busy working on definite 
jobs, however a forest scene with campfire and south- 
ern soldiers sitting around it had to be illustrated. The 
whole class was asked to hand in, within a forty- 
minute period, an idea sketch. It was difficult to get 
them to quit their other work and start creating anew. 
The experiment of almost forcing them to do a crea- 
tive problem in such a short time brought fascinating 
results. From the sketches obtained, as from sketches 
presented on any phase of the work, a class vote was 
taken to select the sketch to be improved upon and 
enlarged. 


Soon students were actually laying out in soft pencil 
their cooperative efforts on full size muslin back and 
side drops. We used the cottage floor, stage and 
auditorium floors and had to fold these muslins up at 
the end of the fifty-minute art period. Then came 
mixing of paint and the painting of large and small 
strokes on the final setting pieces. Students worked 
diligently to finish on time, often working at noon and 
certain of them being excused from their other classes 
so the show could go on. 


Along with all this the art class was called upon to 
make posters to advertise the program. At times we 
did not see how we could do all the work, but then 
some jobs were practically finished so five or six 

(Continued on page 5-a) 
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A MUSICIAN PAINTS 
MUSICIANS 


(Rehearsal Quickies) by Joe Golan 


Teacher, JESSIE TODD 
University of Chicago 
Laboratory School 
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JOE GOLAN 


‘ . . age thirteen, talented violinist, decided 
one day to leave his small pencil sketching and 
paint something big with India Ink, brush and 
white paper 22 by 28 inches in size. First he made 
the conductor the art teacher and the children 
were thrilled. They said, ‘‘Make more.’ He made 
eleven sketches. Four are reproduced here. All 
were made very quickly. None took more than 
seven minutes. No pencil lines were drawn. Joe 
knows his orchestra and he had fun making these 
sketches. Joe is strong and he likes to play base- 
ball and other real boys’ games. These sketches 
are full of rhythm and music, powerful and 
sincere. 





PAPER FOR MODELING 
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JANE REHNSTRAND 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 








Experiment with leaves 


have been constructed from paper for shop windows, show cases, ballrooms, and schoolroom decorations 


Pree is always on hand and is fascinating material to experiment with. For the past few years many projects 


(most of the largest department stores of New York and Chicago have used paper sculpture). 


WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH PAPER? 


Give each student a few sheets of white drawing 
paper to experiment with. He will soon discover that 
paper can be pleated, folded, punched, curled, spi- 
ralled, crushed, and twisted. 

Try creating with these folded, curled, or pleated 
forms. A rolled piece of paper may suggest a calla 
lily; a pleated strip, the organ cactus; a curl, like hair. 
Numerous ideas may be created and after the above 
experimentation you are ready to plan a project. 
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The following project is one of many that paper 
sculpture suggests. 


FLOWER, STEMS, AND LEAF PROJECT 


This project was used for flower posters, screens, 
window decorations, place cards, and tea decorations. 
Experiment with a piece of white drawing paper 
about 6 by 5 inches, draw a flower form—daisy, 
water lily, or bachelor button—large enough to fill the 


























Graphite sketches 





entire paper, cut out the petals with a razor blade as 
shown in illustration 1. With a pencil curl the petals 
forward or backward. Try several flower forms. 


With another piece of drawing paper experiment 
with leaves. The leaves should have a number of 
serrations that will form a border design around part 
or all of the leaves. See illustration 2. 


Cut the leaf edges, fold, curl, pleat, or spiral them. 
Now use a sheet of white paper 12 by 18 inches for 
your next experiment. It is helpful to form a number of 
rhythmic exercises, using the flat side of a graphic 





Suggestions for paper sculpture 








stick, to become familiar with rhythmic composition. 
See illustrations. 


With pencil or chalk swing in a composition of 
flowers, stems, and leaves; stems make uninteresting 
slits in the paper and should be used sparingly. After 
a satisfactory composition has been completed, cut 
the form out as before, being careful not to cut too far 
into the forms as this will weaken the construction. 


Finish the composition by curling, pleating, or 
folding petals and leaves. Butterflies, bees, and birds 
may be used in the composition. 
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“Mother and Infant’ 
By Maxine Petoskey, 10th Grade 


USING PAPER 


ENID W. COMBS 
Art Instructor 
Central High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Making the most of the characters 
of various papers has been very 
sorbing to art students at Central 
High School. Here are some of our 
experiments. 

1. White Bristol board (24 by 28 
inches) is splendid for developing 
interest in sharp edges, clean cut 
lines, smooth rolling surfaces, and 
expressive highly simplified form. 
This very “constructive” material 
offers a splendid opportunity in find- 
ing out just what a material can do 
for you and gives an abstract, or 
adult, approach to “things in the 
round.” To keep a purely “stiff 
paper’ approach, several of the 
figures were constructed by the 
cutting, creasing, rolling of single 
sheets of the bristol. The Nativity 
Group illustrated, done by senior 
high school students, was our con- 
tribution to the school hall Christmas 
decoration. 





THE HOLY FAMILY 


“Joseph” 
By Anne Kirby, 12th Grade 





“Young King” 
By Jeanette Hertel 


THREE KINGS 
“The Ethiopian” 
By Gretne Fibiger 







“The Old King” 


By Henry Boogard 
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CARDBOARD WEDGES for BRUSHES 


ALICE MARLAND, Elementary Art, Ossining, New York 


LLUSTRATION I. Landscape painted with wedge 
of cardboard. Illustration II—Notice effect of various 
widths of cardboard. Ends and corners used for 
foliage effect. Illustration III—To get oil paint effect, 
spread layer of thin paste first, then experiment with 
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strokes. Illustrations IV, V and VI—Designed all-over 
patterns and textures, paste and color applied with 
cardboard wedge. Cardboard strips and ink are 
excellent tools for lettering to replace expensive 
lettering equipment. 
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+++ CAN BE FIRED IN AN 
ORDINARY KITCHEN OVEN 


U.S. A. Distributors 


Now your students can make lovely, per 
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(Continued from page 209) 


students got busy designing posters. 
Finally, two students created a design 
and made a block print for the program 
cover. The job of printing the block 
print was just too much for us; however, 
a mechanical drawing student offered to 
print it for us in his father’s print shop. 

The author had the pleasure of pre- 
senting before the local Rotary Club 
many of the rough idea sketches, finished 
drawings and paintings, and the minia- 
ture stage-setting. Later an art student 
presented some of the same material to 
the Lion’s Club. 

Approximately one thousand people 
attended —a full seating capacity of 
three hundred at each performance. A 
free show was given the grammar school 
one afternoon. The consensus of opinion 
was that this type of program was unique 
and inspiring to the community. 

Certain general results to which art 
had contributed were obtained: 

‘A unifying of the school by having all 
departments work together toward a 
common goal. 

A realization that the integrated 
method of teaching in the high school 
can be successful, and can contribute 
much toward creating a problem-solv- 
ing consciousness of those involved in 
the production. 

A consciousness that art is a very im- 
portant factor in everyone’s life. 











pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
¥ firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 
like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 
Write for free Encyclopedia of Art Materials 
listing over 7,000 items. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, $A-2-45 


SILK SCREEN=—= 
PRINTING 


is being used in great volume by our 
armed forces in camp, school and in the 
field—also war production plants. War 
needs come FIRST now. We regret that 
we cannot take care of all civilian needs, 
but we are doing our best to do so. Write 
us if we can serve your school in any 
way. S.A. 2-45 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


469-483 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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For Catalog Write Department SA 25 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
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useful articles as one can imagine. These may be 
colorful as well as useful, and ‘‘Mother’’ will be 
delighted to have a set of several sizes. The 
material may be a product of your own “‘back- 
yard.” 

* Hutchins Intermediate School, Grade 9, 
Detroit, Michigan, has contributed through its 
Art Instructor, Helen G. Crathern, and the Super- 
visor of Art, Mabel Arbuckle, a splendid report 
of how the pupils made an entirely new type of 
“Year Book,”’ or graduation book. Turn to page 
188 and receive an inspiration to plan something 
for the graduating class of 1945 which will occupy 
the art room from now on, and leave a record of 
achievement which coming generations may 
recall with pride. 


*® The Editor of this particular number of 
School Arts has herself given us a new idea for 
the use of paper. To be sure, we must be eco- 
nomical in the use of paper, but there are legiti- 
mate uses which should not be avoided and one 
of these is in training boys and girls to be dexter- 
ous as well as artistic. The Misses Rehnstrand tell 
us in a few words and with several fine illustra- 
tions many things which may be done with paper. 
Note particularly (pages 212, 213, 214) how third 
dimension is developed by curling, pleating, and 
folding. By the way, it was not a simple problem 

(Continued on page 9-a) 
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DRAWING TOOLS AND MANY COLORS BUT 
EXPERIENCE PROVES THIS FAMOUS TEAM IS 
MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED IN TURNING OUT 
THE KIND OF A JOB YOU CAN BE PROUD OF 
AND WITH A MINIMUM OF TIME AND EFFORT. 
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February Special! 


YELPS OF DELIGHT 


arise from instructors, students and craftsmen when they read 
these new and unusually excellent craftwork manuals... 
edited by Director of Handicrafts Ivan H. Crowell, and pub- 
lished by Handicrafts Division, Macdonald College, McGill 
University. 


PRICE 15¢ EACH, POSTAGE EXTRA 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forrest Ave., N. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St 

BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St. 

CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St. 

CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 615 No. LaSalle St. 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 25th St 

DENVER 2, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. 

DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave 

HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No. Pauahi St. (P.O. Box 1556) 

LOS ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., School Supply Division, 
736-738 So. Broadway 

LOUISVILLE 2, KY., Central School Supply Co., 311 W. Main St. 

NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd Ave., N. 

NEW YORK 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park Pl 

—— 6, PA., Garret-Buchanan Co., School Supply Dept., 12-20 
20. Of t 

PORTLAND 4, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave 

RICHMOND 9, VA., Flowers Schoo! Equipment Co., 327 W. Main St. 

ST. PAUL 1, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55-57-59 East Sixth St. 

SYRACUSE 1, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-45 E. Genessee St 

CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 Bathurst St. 
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We have been manufacturing ink for over colors, and is excellent for reproduction pur- 
fifty years, but it is not because of its age poses. Justrite Drawing Ink comes in India 
that artists select our ink. Through these Black and twenty-two vibrant colors. If you 


years we have striven to improve it until have not yet tried it, ask your dealer for 
today we have Justrite, a truly better drawing Justrite Drawing Ink today. 
ink that does not cake, is waterproof in all 


Louis Melind Company 





362 W. CHICAGO AVENUE — CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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HIGGINS INKS engrave your ideas accurately 


Such famous artists as Lynn Bogue Hunt — master portrayer of 
birds and animals — use Higgins American Drawing Inks because 
of their facile, precision performance. Higgins inks insure delicacy 
of line and sharpness under complete control. Build character and 
life into your drawings — with Higgins American Drawing Inks. 


ONE OF A SET OF 8 GAME BIRD PLATES PRODUCED BY 
SUN-GLO STUDIOS FROM LYNN BOGUE HUNT'S DRAWINGS 
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271 NINTH ST, BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. SEND FOR A HAND MADE 
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31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
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FREE TO ART TEACHERS: The new, 48-page S.V.E. 
Arts Catalog lists hundreds of slides on architecture, cos- » 


S. V. E. slide CM’ 276: Outskirts of Pontoise —Cezanne 
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tumes, dances, design and crafts, interior decoration, SS “Sy 
landscape gardening, literature, and sculpture as well as nN 


paintings. Write for your copy now. 
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_ OF MODERN MASTERS 
With 2” x 2” Color Slides 


N the S. V.E. Library of Kodachromes are 2” x 2° 
slides which reproduce in full color the master- 
pieces of modern artists including 


GAUGIN MANET 
RENOIR VAN GOGH 


These are only a few of the hundreds of Kodachromes 
cry iss css 
ae 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 10SA, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


LIBRARY Of 
RODACHROMES 


which are available. Send for 
the new Art catalog today. 


* * x BRING OUR BOYS BACK SOONER— BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS NOW 








Three inch Pad 20 cents 
tubes ’ f " each 


WATERCOLORS 


TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 
Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 











WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
HANDICRAFT IDEAS 


A Timely Teachers’ Bulletin 
New Projects, Materials, Techniques 


Universal Handicrafts. | 
| SERVICE INC. 1267 6th Ave., New York 19, WY. ; 
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INSTRUCTION in POTTERY CRAFT | 
POTTERY SUPPLIES 
| KILNS ¢ GLAZES © CLAY 


Send for FREE Literature 





j Jane (Snear 
| CERAMIC STUDIO 


i 1822 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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for the engravers to rearrange these originals for 
photographing. We shall have to give them credit 
for the satisfactory reproduction of these unusual 
subjects. 

* Space and paper limitations forbid the Intro- 
duction of six more paragraphs written and in 
type for this column. Readers will have to dis- 
cover for themselves the several interesting and 
helpful articles in this number, not overlooking 
the important advertising and the Directory of Art 
and Craft Supplies which is always a feature in 
February. 














For Your CRAFT CLASSES! 


PLASTICS 
PROBLEMS AND PROCESSES 


by Mansperger and Pepper 


With emphasis on design and 65 problem 
plates, this second edition introduces the 
field of Plastics in its entirety. !t may be 

$3. 00 adapted to use in Fine Arts and Practi cal 
Arts on a college ievel as well as for 
junior and senior high schools. 350 pages, 
illustrated 


EXPLORING THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS 


by Marinaccio and Osburn 


Promotes “how to do” approach through 
special emphasis on full page work piaies 
covering easily understood processes re- 
lating to both hand and machine methods 

$2.50 Covers graphic arts history, processes, 
occupations, materials and industries and 
their place in contemporary life. 288 
pages, illustrated 


ELEMENTARY 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


by Klenke and Hayes 


For junior students in high schools, trade 

schools and vocational schools in begin- 

ning courses in mechanical drawing 

$1 60 Covers two full years. Freehand sketching, 

. drawing terminology, and ample explana- 

tions make this book especially attractive 

to teachers and pupils 250 pages 
illustrated 


Send for EXAMINATION COPIES 


INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Scranton 9 - Pennsylvania 














1945 Directory of Art and Craft Supplies 


SAVE THIS FOR REFERENCE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


This is the Fifth Annual Directory of Art and Craft Supplies used in teaching the arts and crafts in schools, and where they may 


be bought. 


service will be resumed when conditions allow. Keep this list on file. 


DIRECTIONS: Find the name of the desired article in this Index. 


It is possible some items cannot be furnished immediately, and others not at all “for the duration,” but complete 


The numerals following it are the index numbers of 


firms handling that item. Refer to these numbers in the Directory of Firms on the opposite page. 





ADHESIVES (Paste, Glue, etc.)—7, 
8, 17, 25, 37, 43, 44, 49, 55, 60, 65, 
69, 78, 90, 100, 108, 115, 130, 131, 
139, 140 

Arr TRAVEL—2 

AIRBRUSH EQUIPMENT—18, 38, 43, 
49, 78, 90, 93, 105, 115, 120, 128, 
130 

Art GumM—18, 29, 36, 37, 38, 40, 
43, 49, 51, 55, 69, 78, 90, 94, 100, 
106, 115, 128, 130, 135 

ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY—86 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS—3, 7, 12, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 29, 37, 38, 40, 42, 43, 
47, 40, 50, 52, 53, 55, @, 72, 78, 
84, 90, 91, 100, 103, 105, 112, 
115, 117, 128, 129, 130, 131, 135, 
139 

ArT METALS—8, 12, 25, 32, 37, 44, 
69, 80, 100, 124, 130, 131 

BASKETRY SUPPLIES—8, 13, 25, 26, 
35, 37, 55, 91, 96, 100, 124, 130, 
131, 139 

BATIK SUPPLIES—13, 37, 43, 55, 91, 
100, 124, 130 

Breaps—8, 17, 25, 35, 37, 44, 55, 69, 
78, 92, 100, 124, 130 

BOoOKBINDING SUPPLIES AND EQUIP- 
MENT—8, 13, 37, 55, 100, 115, 
124, 130 

BRAIDING AND KNOTTING SUPPLIES 
—8, 25, 35, 37, 44, 55, 69, 100, 
124, 130, 131, 132 

BRUSHES, ARTISTS—8, 17, 18, 25, 
29, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44, 49, 53, 55, 
69, 78, 90, 94, 100, 105, 115, 124, 
128, 130, 131, 135 

CALIPERS—37, 38, 43, 49, 78, 90 

CAMERAS—38, 145 

Canvas—29, 37, 38, 43, 49, 50, 53, 
78, 84, 90, 100, 105, 115, 128, 135 

CARPET WARP—102 

Carbs, GREETING, TO BE PAINTED— 
55, 90 

CARVING MATERIAL—7, 8, 17, 25, 
37, 43, 44, 55, 69, 78, 90, 91, 124, 
132 

Casts, PLASTER—8, 37, 43, 44, 69, 
78, 90 

CELLULOID—8, 18, 25, 35, 37, 38, 
43, 44, 49, 69, 78, 90, 105, 108, 
124, 128, 132 

CERAMICS—3, 8, 21, 34, 35, 37, 44, 
45, 55, 69, 95, 112, 124, 130, 131 

CHAIR SEATING MATERIALS—-96 

CHALK—3, 7, 8, 16, 17, 35, 37, 38, 
43, 49, 55, 78, 90, 100, 105, 128, 
129, 130, 131, 139 

CHARCOAL—7, 8, 29, 37, 38, 42, 43, 
49, 53, 69, 72, 78, 90, 100, 105, 
128, 129, 130, 135 

CLass JEWELRY—37, 121 

CLocks, ELECTRIC AND SPRING 
WounD—121 

CoLor CHARTS AND GUIDES—17, 
37, 38, 43, 49, 90, 91, 100 

CoLor HELM, SPECTRUM, WOMEN’S 
WEARING APPAREL—46, 115 

CoLor HARMONY MANUALS—46 

Cork, CraFT—8, 25, 35, 37, 42, 43, 
44, 55, 91, 100, 124, 131, 140 

CraFt Booxs—76, 130, 132 

CraFt Kits, LEATHER, 
FELT, BASKETRY—7 

CRAYONS, COLORED—3, 7, 8, 9, 16, 
35, 37, 38, 43, 44, 49, 55, 69, 72, 


METAL, 


10-a 


78, 90, 91, 100, 105, 128, 129, 130, 
131, 139 

CREPE PAPER—8, 28, 78, 100, 130, 
139 

DESIGN PACKETS—91 

Do.is, CostUME—138 

DRAWING BOARDS AND BRISTOLS— 
18, 29, 37, 38, 42, 43, 49, 55, 69, 
78, 84, 87, 90, 94, 100, 105, 115, 
128, 130 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS—17, 18, 
38, 42, 43, 49, 69, 70, 78, 84, 90, 
94, 100, 105, 115, 127, 128, 130, 
139 

Dry CoLors—3, 7, 8, 16, 17, 18, 29, 
37, 38, 43, 55, 90, 91, 100, 118, 
124, 128, 129, 130, 131, 135, 139 

DuPLIcATORS—17, 100, 130, 139 

Dyes—8, 13, 37, 43, 47, 100, 115, 
122, 124, 133 

EASELS, BOARDS AND TABLES—17, 
18, 37, 38, 42, 43, 49, 50, 55, 78, 
90, 93, 100, 105, 115, 126, 128, 
130, 135, 139 

ENGRAVING TOOLS—80 

ERASERS—7, 9, 17, 31, 36, 37, 38, 
40, 42, 43, 49, 51, 55, 69, 72, 78, 
90, 100, 105, 106, 115, 128, 130, 
139 

ETCHING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—8, 
37, 43, 44, 78, 80, 90, 124, 128, 
130, 131 

ETCHING TOOLS FOR METALS—32 

ETCHING GLAss—8, 37, 44, 55, 69, 
124, 130, 131, 132 

FELT—140 

Firms, ART AND CRAFT—16, 37, 
54, 55, 57, 124, 145 

Fi_tms, EDUCATIONAL AND ENTER- 
TAINMENT—54, 55, 57, 145 

FINGER PAINTsS—3, 8, 12, 16, 17, 
35, 37, 38, 43, 44, 49, 55, 69, 78, 
90, 100, 105, 124, 128, 129, 130, 
131, 132 

FLEXIBLE SHAFT TooL_s—32, 37, 
124 

FURNITURE, ART AND DRAWING 
Room—42, 43, 49, 50, 55, 71, 78, 
105, 115, 128, 130, 139, 142 

FRAMES, ART AND EXHIBIT—43, 50, 
55, 78, 90, 99, 101 

GLAZES—34 

GLOVE PATTERNS, LEATHER—63 

GLOVEMAKING RULERS, LEATHER— 
63 

HAND Books ON COLOR—7, 37, 38, 
42, 43, 49, 55, 78, 90, 91, 105, 111, 
128, 130, 135 

Hanpv Motor Toots—25, 32, 37, 43, 
55, 124, 131, 132, 144 

HANDICRAFT Booxs—7, 8, 10, 25, 
26, 34, 35, 37, 43, 44, 55, 69, 77, 
78, 80, 92, 100, 104, 111, 114, 116, 
123, 124, 130, 131, 132, 138 

HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES—24, 92 

HomE Economics—37, 42, 71, 77, 
111, 123 

HomME ECONOMICS FURNITURE—142 


INDIAN COSTUMES, CURIOS AND 
CrRAFTs—25, 37, 42, 69, 115, 131 

INDIAN DOLLs—83 

INKS, BLOCKPRINTING—16 


INKS, DRAWING AND COLORED—7, 
8, 12, 17, 30, 35, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44, 
47, 49, 53, 55, 60, 64, 69, 78, 79, 


84, 90, 94, 100, 105, 115, 123, 124, 
127, 128, 130, 131, 135, 140 

INKs, PosTtER—8, 11, 12, 29, 35, 37, 
38, 42, 43, 47, 49, 55, 69, 78, 79, 
90, 100, 105, 115, 124, 128, 129, 
130, 131 

INKS, PRINTING—8, 11, 35, 37, 38, 
42, 43, 55, 69, 79, 90, 100, 124, 
128, 130, 131, 139 

INSTRUCTION Booxs—35 

INTERIOR DECORATING—11, 37 

JEWELRY MAKING HoME KitTs—80 

JEWELERS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES— 
8, 32, 37, 44, 69, 80, 124, 130, 131 

Ki_ns—3, 8, 21, 34, 37, 45, 95, 112, 
130 

KNIvVES—8, 32, 35, 37, 38, 43, 44, 
49, 55, 69, 78, 90, 92, 100, 115, 
123, 124, 130, 131, 132, 136 

LEATHER—92 

LEATHERCRAFT PROJECTS—130 

LEATHERCRAFT TOOLS AND SupP- 
PLIES—8, 20, 25, 32, 33, 35, 37, 
38, 43, 44, 47, 55, 59, 69, 78, 92, 
100, 108, 123, 124, 130, 131, 132 

LETTERING GUIDES—8, 37, 43, 49, 
69, 94, 99, 100, 105, 115, 127, 
128, 130 

LINOLEUM BLocKs, TOOLS AND 
SuPPLIES—7, 8, 32, 35, 37, 38, 43, 
44, 49, 55, 64, 69, 78, 79, 90, 91, 
100, 105, 124, 128, 130, 131, 132 

LiquIp RUBBER FOR MoLps—%, 37, 
43, 69, 79, 124, 131 

Looms—8, 26, 37, 55, 100, 124, 130 

Looms, HAnD—69, 102 

MAPS AND CHARTS—55, 100, 129, 
139 

MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS—124, 
130 

MAT AND Mount Boarps—8, 37, 
38, 43, 49, 55, 78, 87, 90, 91, 100, 
105, 115, 128, 130 

METAL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—8, 25, 
32, 37, 44, 69, 80, 124, 130, 131, 
132 

MOopeEL AIRPLANES—23 

MOopELING CLAY, TOOLS AND Sup- 
PLIES—3, 7, 8, 12, 16, 17, 21, 25, 
29, 34, 35, 37, 38, 43, 44, 49, 55, 
69, 78, 90, 92, 100, 105, 112, 115, 
118, 124, 127, 128, 130, 131, 132 

Mo.tps—8, 25, 35, 37, 43, 55, 69, 82, 
112, 131, 139 

MOLDING POWDER—7, 8, 17, 25, 
37, 43, 79, 82, 124, 131 

MOouULAGE MATERIALS—37, 43, 44, 
69, 70, 127, 131, 132 

MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT—55, 
145 

MURAL AND WALL PAINTs—16, 17, 
29, 37, 43, 55, 78, 90, 100, 128, 129 

Ort CoLors, CRAYON AND PAINTs— 
7, 8, 16, 29, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44, 49, 
50, 53, 55, 78, 84, 90, 91, 94, 97, 
100, 105, 115, 117, 120, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 135 

Paper, ARTIST’S BOARD, SKETCHING 
AND DRAWING—8, 18, 29, 37, 38, 
43, 49, 53, 55, 69, 78, 84, 87, 90, 
94, 100, 105, 109, 115, 128, 129, 
130, 135 

PAPER, CONSTRUCTION AND POSTER 
—7, 8, 35, 37, 38, 42, 43, 49, 55, 
69, 78, 84, 90, 91, 100, 105, 124, 
128, 130, 131, 135, 139 


PASTELS—3, 7, 16, 29, 35, 37, 38, 
40, 42, 43, 49, 55, 69, 78, 90, 100, 
105, 115, 117, 120, 128, 129, 130, 
131 

PENCILS, CHARCOAL—51 

PENCILS, COLORED AND DRAWING— 
7, 8, 9, 31, 36, 37, 38, 40, 42, 43, 
49, 51, 55, 69, 72, 78, 84, 90, 94, 
100, 105, 115, 127, 128, 130, 135 

PENs, LETTERING AND DRAWING— 
8, 35, 37, 38, 39, 42, 43, 47, 49, 
55, 64, 69, 78, 84, 90, 100, 105, 
115, 127, 128, 130, 131, 135 

PiCTURES AND PRINTS—10, 22, 37, 
38, 42, 52, 55, 66, 78, 83, 90, 94, 
98 

PLASTER MODELS FOR DRAWING— 
37, 38, 78, 90 

PLASTICS—8, 18, 25, 32, 35, 37, 42, 
43, 44, 55, 69, 78, 124, 131, 133 

PLASTIC MODELING COMPOUND—58 

PLays—134 

PosTER CoLors—3, 7, 8, 12, 16, 17, 
29, 35, 37, 42, 43, 44, 47, 49, 53, 
55, 69, 78, 93, 94, 100, 105, 115, 
117, 124, 128, 129, 130, 131, 135, 
139 

POTTERY WHEELS, EQUIPMENT AND 
SuppLiEs—3, 8, 21, 34, 37, 43, 95, 
100, 112, 124, 130 

PRESSES, BLOCK PRINTING—8%, 17, 
32, 35, 37, 43, 44, 50, 64, 69, 78, 
90, 105, 124, 128, 130, 131 

PRESSES, PROOF AND ETCHING—8, 
37, 43, 78, 100, 124, 128 

PRINT SHOP EQUIPMENT AND SUvpP- 
PLIES—37 

PROJECTORS, STILL AND MOTION 
PICTURE SLIDE Fitm—15, 55, 145 


PuBLISHERS—4, 6, 10, 17, 19, 27, § 


41, 44, 48, 56, 62, 64, 66, 67, 73, 
74, 77, 81, 85, 101, 110, 111, 116, 
125, 129, 137, 139, 141 

PyROGRAPHY—25, 35, 37, 43, 120, 
124, 131 

RECORDS, PHONOGRAPH, 
TIONAL—57 

RuG FILuEer, CoTTon—102 

ScIssORS AND SHEARS (for metal— 
32)—8, 55, 69, 78, 100, 105, 130, 
139 

ScRATCHBOARD—37, 38, 43, 49, 78, 
90, 105, 107, 115, 124, 128, 130 

SCREENS, PROJECTION—130, 143,145 

SCULPTURE MATERIAL—8, 12, 17, 
21, 37, 43, 55, 78, 90, 100, 112, 
114, 115, 124 

SEALING Wax—60 

SHOWCARD BoarD—35, 43 

SHOWCARD CoLors—3, 7, 8, 12, 16, 
17, 25, 29, 35, 37, 38, 49, 53, 55 
69, 78, 90, 93, 94, 100, 105, 115, 
124, 128, 129, 130, 131, 139 

StLK SCREEN SUPPLIES AND EQUIP 
MENT—5, 7, 8, 12, 18, 29, 37, 4% 
44, 78, 89, 100, 124, 129, 130 

SILVER, SHEET AND WIRE FORM 

SLIDES, COLORED, 2” x 2’—10, 4 
113 

Soap SCULPTURE—8, 37, 78, 88, 1% 

SPATTER CRAFT SuppLies—8, » 
37, 43, 55, 100, 105, 130, 131, 13% 
140 

STATUARY, DECORATIVE—37 

STEEL RULES—@5, 37, 38, 43, % 
69, 78, 90, 112, 128 


EDUvuCA- 
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STENCIL KNIVES AND SUPPLIES—8, 


STENCIL PAPER, TRANSPARENT—7, 


STEREOPTICONS AND SLIDES—55 
STONES, SEMI-PRECIOUS FOR CRAFT 


STORAGE CABINETS—142 
TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES—3 

TEA TILES—119 

TEMPERA COLORS—3, 7, 8, 12, 16, 










25, 35, 37, 38, 43, 49, 55, 69, 78, 
90, 93, 94, 100, 105, 114, 128, 130, 
131, 136 


131, 139, 140 


140 115, 130, 135 


43, 78, 100, 104, 130, 131 
wORK—80 


120, 124, 128, 129, 130, 131 
TILE—130 


17, 18, 29, 35, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44, 124, 127, 128, 130, 135 


49, 53, 55, 69, 78, 90, 91, 93, 94, 
100, 105, 115, 124, 128, 129, 130, 


VARNISHES, ARTISTS’—8, 12, 18, 29, 


TEXTBOOKS ON COLOR—7, 8, 37, 38, 
42, 43, 49, 78, 90, 91, 100, 111, 


TEXTILE CoLor GuIDE—13, 37, 42, 


TEXTILE PAINts—7, 8, 18, 35, 37, 
WATER CoLor CRAYONS—7, 8, 9, 18, 
TRACING PAaPER—8, 37, 38, 42, 43, 

49, 69, 78, 84, 90, 100, 105, 115, 


WEAVING SUPPLIES AND EQuIP 
37, 38, 43, 49, 50, 69, 78, 84, 90, MENT—8, 25, 26, 37, 55, 69, 75, 


97, 105, 115, 117, 128, 135 100, 124, 130 
WATER CoLors—l, 3, 7, 8, 12, 16, Woop BLocks—8, 25, 37, 43, 68, 
17, 18, 25, 29, 35, 37, 38, 42, 43, 90, 124, 130 


44, 49, 53, 55, 69, 78, 84, 90, 91, 
94, 97, 100, 105, 115, 117, 118, 
124, 128, 129, 130, 131, 135, 139 


Woop BURNING AND CARVING 
Too.ts—8, 18, 25, 35, 37, 43, 44, 
69, 78, 120, 124, 128, 131, 132 


WoOoDEN ARTICLES TO DECORATE— 
8, 35, 37, 43, 55, 69, 91, 120, 124, 


35, 37, 38, 40, 42, 43, 49, 55, 69, 130, 131 
72, 78, 90, 91, 100, 105, 115, 128, § YARNS—26, 37, 55, 69, 75, 100, 124, 
130, 131 130, 139 


—~-GSSGELSOSo9-— 


1945 DIRECTORY OF ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 


1. Alabastine Paint Products 835 on o Dr., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

2. American Airlines, Inc. : t 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
3. American Art Clay Company rey 17 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
4. American Artist . 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

5. American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 560 1 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

6. American Artists Group, Inc. ; Seventh Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
7. American Crayon Com any. ‘The... Bry: Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 

8. American Handicrafts bo. 3 William St., New York UN. r 4 

915 a, othe Ave., Los eles 18. Calif. 

9. American Lead Pencil Company ..... S00 Willow Ave., oboken, N. J. 
10. Art Education, Inc. (Brown-Robertson Co.) © rast 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
11. Artco Printing Ink Corp. 17 15 W. Canal St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
12. Artone Color Corp. .. . Me 17 West 3rd St., New York 12, N. Y. 
13. Bachmeier & Co., Inc. .. . . 438 West 37th ws — York 18, N. Y. 
14. Bermingham & Prosser Co. x a 10 East New York 16, N. Y. 
15. Beseler, Chas. Company 5 ater 243 East 23rd Sst New York 10, N. Y. 
16. Binney & Smith Co... ...... 41 East 42nd St., _— York 17, N. Y. 
17. Bradley Co., Milton . oe ield 2, Mass. 


’ 67 West 44th St., | oe ork 18, N. Y. 
540 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
8 illiam St., Se? York 7, N. 


Boyar a 
. Bruce om my 
21. Ceramic Atelier. ; 


ey 


923 No. La Salle St., © 10, Ill. 
22. Colonial Art Company, The 1336-1338N. West First Lh Oklahoma ity, Mw 
23. Comet Model ue & Supply = ; 129 West 29th St., Chicago 16, III. 
i. si wk ae we ee 2666 N. Halsted St” ieee, iz Ill. 
Pe ee ee 337 University Ave., Rochester 7 . N.Y. 
en, Cg ee. a gg ee Gu . Pa. 
27. Davis Press, Inc.,.The ........ Printers Building, Worcester 8, —~ 


; Man cis es: acl 300 Howard St., Framingham, 
29. Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 44th - & Oe Ave., "New York + a NY Y. 


30. Dew Co., Ra 4 Souhegan St., + N. H. 
31. Dixon Cruci le Company, Joseph | a ee « Jersey C ! 3, N. J. 
32. on,Inc., William ...... 32-34-36 Wast Kinney St. Newar 1,N. J. 
33. Dorothy’s Leathercraft "4 8 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
34. B. F. Dr eld . 45 Park Pl., * New York ,  & A 
38. Dwinnell Craft Shop 3 143 National Rd., Elm Grove, "Wheeling 1, W. Va. 
36. a Pencil Company. ...... 703 East 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
et he 1637 Court Pl., Denver 2, Colo. 
38. Elion a eR i ia ACT 126 Sixth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
a CRT. gk 6 tk 0 ate * eae eS Camden, N. J. 
40. Faber Pencil Co., Eberhard 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
41. Fairbairn Publishers, The ....... Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
42. Fashion Academy .......... 812 Fifth Ave., a York 21, N. Y. 
43. Favor, Ruhl & Company ..... 425 South Wabash culange 5, til. 
43 West 23rd St., oo York 10, N. Y. 
44. Fellowcrafters,Inc. ........ 130 Clarendon St., Boston 16, Mass. 
45. FerroEnamel Corp. ....... . 4150 East 56th St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
46. Fiatelle, Inc. ...... 5 lst on Ly State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
47. Floquil Products,Inc. ...... . 1974 Soeaduag. ‘ew York 23, N. Y. 
48. Foster Art Service,Inc. ... . . 58 1 Diamond St., iguana Boosh. Colt. 
49. Friedman Co.,A.l ........ 43 W. 47th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
50.E.H.&A.C.Friedrichs ...... 140 Sullivan St., New York 12, N. Y. 
81. General Pencil Co. ; 67-73 Fleet St. Jen S 6, N. J. 
82. Greenwald, Inc., J j eee ork . N.Y. 
S3.Grumbacher,M........... 470 West 34th E St., < York 1, N. Y. 
54. Gutlohn, Inc., WalterO. | |. i 25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
55. Hammett,J.L.Company....... . Kendall Sq. 42, Mass. 
56. Harper & Brothers. ........ 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. ¥. 
57. Harvard Film Service ....... wrence Hall, 
88. GametteL Haskins... ...... («tt 1375 Lincoln St., ver. Colo. 
oN Hauser & Reisfeld .......2... 338 St., New York 7, N. Y. 
OL Het ink Co.. ine. ceo ek ke etme 1 Mat fe Balan, 15, N. ¥. 
orton Handicr mpany ..... ve., 
62. The House of Little Books | | |. 86 Filth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
br Hummel Glove Studio. . .... . 1 iov =, Se . New York 23, N. Y. 
6s, Hunt Pen Co.,C. Howard] ........ th & State Sts., Camden 2, N. J. 
66, 12pa! Paste & Chemical Co., The “4B 16.18 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 2° Ohio 
Informative Classroom Picture 
67 1200 Kalamazoo Ave., S.E., Grand Seat 2. Mich. 
6a, International Textbook Company. ........... . Pa. 
69, yohnson, J. & Co. cee a eS ae 22 North William St., New Yok 7.NY. 
76, Ken Kaye KraftsCo. | | | 1277 Washi St., West N 
7) Kem Company ie a 5 ow, (idea eee St New York 7.N. ¥ 
it gw Be wa eS eee 
7m Keb-I-Noor Pencil Company, Inc. | | | | | oomsbury, N. J 
Laboratory of Anthropology’... 1... Box 1727, SanteFe Now Max, 
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118. Tamms Silica Co. 
119 
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121 


122. Tintex Division, Park & Tilford 

123. Toebe Leather Co., Chas. A ; 

124. Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 

— . Van Nostrand Com y, Inc. 
. Victor < ~~-y ompany 

127. a. Co. 

128. Weber 


129. Weber Costello Company : 

130. Webster Paper & Supp ly. Co., Inc. Central Ghecheum Bids.. 
131. Western Craft & Hobby Supply ge 409 W. 2nd 
132. Western Manufacturing Co. 

133. Whittier Plastic Company 
134. Wilclair Dramatic Service 
135. Winsor & Newton, Inc 


. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

. Lily Mills Company 
McKnight & McKnight 
Manual Arts Press, The 
Mayer Co., Inc., Joseph 


328 S. Jefferson St., Gicoge 6, Ill. 
: , Shelby, N. C. 

: Bloomington, III. 

: 237 N. Monroe, Peoria 3. Ill. 
5 Union Sq., neg | York 3, N. Y. 

. Melind Company, Louis . 362 W. Chicago , Chicago 10, Il. 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 10 Thomas St., gm & Rs 
. Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Fifth Ave. and 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 
Model Craft, Inc. 52 1 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
er e R. Momyer 10 18 Pacific Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 
orilla Co., Inc., The hd Cooper Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 
oo William & Company, Inc. 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
National Art Guild, Inc. 840 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1], Il. 
National Card, Mat & Board Company 43 18-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, ill. 
National Soap Sougtane Committee 160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
Naz-Dar Company 469 Milwaukee Ave., Chicego 10, III. 
141 Greene St., New York 12, N. Y. 

‘ Sandusky, Ohio 
223 Jackson Blwd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Paasche Airbrush Co. : 1923 Diversey Pwy.., Chicago 14, Il. 
. Pacific Press Publishing Association Mountain View, Calif. 
. Pereny Pottery & Equipment Company 842 North Pearl St., Columbus 8, Ohio 
. Peskines, H.H.Ce...... 260 Shelton Ave., New Haven 11, Conn. 
. Permanent Pigments 2700 Highland Ave., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
. Perry Pictures Company, The .... Box 10, Malden, Mass. 
. Philosophical ney Fie’ eae ‘15 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Practical is aa 2205 S. Lamar, Dallas 2, Texas 

. Raymond & Raymond, Inc. . 40 East S2nd St., New be 22, N. Y. 
Reed Loom Co. 2 Sp ield, ote 

. Rich Art Color Co., " 31 West 2 Ist St., a Yor 10, N. Y. 
. Rit Products Cor 140 1 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ml. 
815 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis Minn. 
East 17th ‘St. New York 3, N. Y¥. 

1525 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


Osborn Brothers 
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108. Sax Brothers, Inc. 1111 No. Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
109. Schmidt & Ault Paper: Company 423 King’s Mill Rd., P.O. Box 1429, York, Pa. 
110. School Arts a? ; a 
111. ostiente, Cheties. tenn : 

112. Snead Ceramic Studio, Jane .. . 
113. Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


114. oducts Co., The 
115. $.S S. Rubber Cement Soa . 2 14 Ne Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Mil. 


Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 
. 897-599 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
1822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
; 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
222 Derby P1., Shelton, Conn 


Fourth Ave., New York 6, N. Y. 

850 —_ huysen Ave., Newark 5, a, 4 
’ 8 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Newton, lowa 

9 10 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
omaston, Conn. 

485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

= 149 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
1267 Sixth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
115 East Butler St, Loudonville, Ohio 
136 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelp ia 23, Pa. 
162 1 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
705 Pine St, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

227 Park Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 

12th at McKinely St., ee a Ii. 


y nh = 
149 Ninth St., San Francisco, Calif. 
: 902 West Hadley 8t., Whittier, Calif. 
. Box No. 164, Can a Park, Calif. 
31 Union Square West, New York 3. N. ¥. 
: 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
eee a 46 16 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Th. 
-. «ss. . 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
1632 = Ave. ° by. vy 16, 
: "1 Sonqress ‘eoria Sts io 7 
116-118 Wooster St., New "York 12. N 
. . . & West 45th St., New Some 19, 5 ¥ 


. Studio Publications, Inc 
Talens & Son, Inc. 


. Tha 
. Thomas Clocks, Seth 


| PE ei Kee t Muskegon, Mich. 
+3 . Screen Company, Inc . 2711-23 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Il. 
Eo 6 « «ie « « Out non ee Colorado Springs, Colo. 


McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Iil. 
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The Complete Story 
of the Ideal 
Silk Screen Method 
for School Work 


*. 





SARGENT 


Water Base 


SILK SCREEN 
Printing Process 


@ Tells why Water Base Silk Screen printing 
employing popular Sargent Tempera is 
most practicable for school work because 
it can be used without mess or danger. 





Browsing in a section of the Craft Store of American Handicrafts—-New York 


Teachers, Group Leaders, Supervisors 
and Occupational Therapists 


@ Tells how to get beautiful transparent or 
opaque effects; explains various silk 
screen methods, use of Sargent tusche, etc. 


@ Tells why Water Base Silk Screen enables 


faster wash-up, speedier work. 


are always welcome to come in and browse around the American 
Handicraft stores and see at first hand materials that are avail- 
able . . . and for any help in planning their programs. Ofcourse, 


your inquiries by mail will be given our most careful attention. @ Contains complete tactrections with fice. 


trations in color on how to obtain beauti- 
ful results with Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen printing with practically no 
experience. 


Y Send for FREE Instruction Folder Now! 


Handicraft requirements for Army, Navy, and Red Cross are still 
increasing! Naturally we are bending every effort to take care of 
their needs first. However, we are on the alert to your needs and 
as fast as craft materials become available for civilian use and 
schools we are restocking them. Many new items which we did 
not carry before the war are now in stock. American Handicrafts 
is planning ahead for the time when you will be able to obtain 
every worthwhile art and craft material through one reliable source 
of supply. 

















AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 


Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


C) Send me Free copy of Folder on Water Base Silk 
Screen Process. 


Your School 


Send us your requirements for all handi- 
craft supplies—we can help you. 


Your Name 
Address 
CATALOG—Wartime Edition—NOW READY. Write for your copy. 





IT’S AMAZING 
BUT TRUE! 


Alphacolor Dry Tempera is 
a series of dry pigments 
available in 25 brilliant 
colors. Colors are finely 
ground, easy to mix an 
have smooth blending and 
working qualities. They are 
opaque, permanent an 
non-toxic. These “all-pur 
pose” colors are easily 
mixed for any or all 
these uses: 

© Opaque Tempera Color 

® Transparent Water Color 

© Airbrush Color 


® Wet or Dry Stencil © Block Printing 
© Silk Screen Paint ® Textile Paint 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


193 WILLIAM STREET 915 SO. GRAND AVENUE 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 











CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


Enroll now! Day, Evening, Saturday and Sunday classes. 
Direct project training Art Essentials e 
Commercial Art e Dress Design @ Lay- 
out and Lettering @ Industrial Design e 
Fashion Illustration e Cartooning e 
Interior Decoration e I!lustration e 
Drawing and Painting. 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FoR RESULTS 


Intensive Spring and Summer Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Textile, Interior 
Decor., Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking. Millinery. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd St., New York 19 


Write for free catalog. 
18 $. Michigan, Suite ($-2), Chicago 3, lll. © Finger Paint 
® Colored Ink 
© Oil Paint 








k & July « * 


WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 


School of Design for Women 


100th Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior decora- 
tion, fashion arts, fine arts,teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
pottery, industrial design. 
Residences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. CaTaLoc. 


1328 NW. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 





FREE! Send for “How to Use Alphacolor Dry Tempera” 
folder telling how easily these colors may 
mixed and used 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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of 
PROJECTS % 
Develop Artistic 


Talents , 
/ nile lo Dept. Sh for Your Copy 


Model-Craft.Inc. 


“CHICAGO 6, ILL 

















521 WEST MONROE STREET 





CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS -SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 


AMMETTS 


Complete tools and supplies for home, school, 
shop crafts and art courses. Lists items for 
working in wood, plastics, leather, basketry, 
reed, cane, and pottery. Includes book bind- 
ing, block printing and weaving. Lists looms, 
books and instruction aids. 



















J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog 
ath a te 
IID <cssdchsaan a decathnicaiicclsendeedeeelnlceagee a aoeeaidbaaiabi 
My schoo! is 








TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making. 
Larger stocks becoming available. High school craft 
Courses now include Jewelry work. You can depend on 
ovr years of experience and dependable service. 


Send for illustrated catalog S. 





METAL cRarrs SUPPLY CO. 





10 Thomas St Providence, R. I 
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WATERCOLORS 


2 are brilliant 
















CHIP CARVING 


THE ART OF WHITTLING 


WOODWORKING FOR FUN 


CRAFT BOOKS 


Moore 
Full details and illustrations on the wonderful old 
primitive craft described by Pedro deLemos in 
the January School Arts. Application of designs 
to twenty small, beautifully styled wood objects. 
Each piece, with carving upon it, is ilustrated i 
finished form, either with photogr aph or drawing. 
All forms of process, tools, simple equipment ex- 
plained and shown step by step. Paper, $1.00 
Faurot 
An art formerly preserved from generation to gen- 
eration, by wont of mouth and example, now set 
down in book form. Conventional whittling de- 
signs, with complete directions and illustrations, 
include puzzles, chains, cage and ball, ring and 
dumbbell, fans, etc. How to fit pieces into pieces 
with conning precision. A fascinating, satisfying 
craft. Each completed article is shown.Cloth, $1.50 
LaBerge 
Includes a section on Boy Scout emblem c arving, 
with ingenious, simplified list of tools easily pre- 
pared under limited conditions, illustrated in de- 
tail. Also dozens of other delightful projects, such 
as a Sure Trap for Rats, archery equipment, kites, 
aircraft, boats, Indian camp stool with carved 
decorations, bird houses, scooters, etc. peosntess 
drawings unusually clear and effective. 


finished articles illustrated. Cloth, $2. $5 


For complete descriptions of these and other books from 
the largest group of art-craft publications in America, send 
for our BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS circular. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


4 40) i ee ee el 
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Chicago Academy of Fine Ar 12-a 
Moore Institute of Art : ; 8 . laa 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio . : — 9-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion . . la 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Smesions Crayon Company ‘i Cover 4 
mi l-a 
Eagle ‘encil Company 3-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 6-a 
J. L. Hammett Company Cover 3 
Hi 8-a 
CG Yoward Hunt Pen Company 5-a 
at Melind Co. .. 7-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. ; 5S-a, 9-a, 12-a, Cover 3 
Weber Costello Co... 12-a 
F. Weber Company Cover 3 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 8-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Walter T. Foster Cover{3 
International Textbook Co. 9-a 
Manual Arts Press Cover 3 
ye Craft, Inc. Cover 3 
Products Corporation 2-a 
Witeane Guptil Cover 3 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
Songrigen Artist's Color Works, Inc. ; 12-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. ..  é Cover 3 
Cc Howard Hunt Pen Company -a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company Cover 3 
Naz-Dar Company . 5-a 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio 9-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Co. : 12-a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 5-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 5-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 6-a 
J. &. yy! Company Cover 3 
Model Craft, Inc. over 3 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. Cover 3 
Thayer & hendien Cover 3 
Universal Handicrafts Service 9-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Society for Visual Education ; 9-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND ‘SUPPLIES 
Fellowcrafters, " ‘ = 
J. L. —~ 9 Company Cover 3 
Osborn B: : Cover 3 
TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVEL 
American Airlines, Inc. . ‘ 4-a 


ART SCHOOLS y-~4 INSTRUCTION 





EVERYTHING for the 
ART DEPARTMENT... 


St. Lovis 1, Mo. 








WEBER 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 


and MATERIALS 


SPE CE EF YY ny 


“SCHOOL ART” 
PRODUCTS 


WATER COLORS—CRAYONS 
SHOW CARD COLORS 


MALFA OIL AND WATER 
COLORS IN TUBES 


MODELING CLAYS—BRUSHES 


“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


F. WEBER 60. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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Ideas for Classwork 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, and many other supplies, 


onan for catalog S-2 
YER & CHANDLE 


910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, LL. 











1300 West 78th Street 


Are You in FINE ARTS and would you like a 


REAL FUTURE in commercial art? 
We are looking for an artist who can learn to slant 
his or her fine arts talent to really artistic greeting 
card designing. Ability and sincerity required in ex- 
change for which we offer an unequaled opportunity. 

SEND SAMPLES OF WORK 
AMERICAN GREETING PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 











Write for our 


FREE CATALOG #21 OF 500 


ART AND CRAFT BOOKS 


WATSON-GUPTILL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18,N. Y. 
Publishers of AMERICAN ARTIST 

















both leaching and Learning 


can be Fun / 


PZ: PRANG TEXTILE COLORS aid you in stimulating students’ 


artistic abilities and desires. While they experience the joy of practical 
creation, students will absorb the essentials of color theory and design 


arrangement. 


Because of today’s confusion, children more than ever need an outlet 
for their ideas and emotions .. . PRANG TEXTILE COLORS provide 


the perfect medium. 


Cottons, rayons, linens, percales and voiles can be easily and 
exquisitely decorated by these bright, clear colors that do not fade or 
run...that can be washed or dry cleaned. Applied with stencil, free 
brush, silk screen, airbrush 
or hand block, they offer 

limit! ‘bilities “DO IT YOURSELF” —a booklet fil 

imitiess possibilities for wit: uumunl idem ter bo doe 


fabric decoration. fabrics. Exquisite designs . . . illustrated 


color end 25 cents. 


Order a set of Prang Textile Colors for yourself. It includes 
everything you need to start... 10 jars of colors and mixing 
mediums, stencil paper, stencil cutter, brushes, and booklet “DO 
IT YOURSELF,” which tells just how to proceed. You'll be 
delighted. $3.50 at your dealer’s. 


THE AMERICAN ii CRAYON COM? 


1706 HAYES AVENUE. SEES SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


1907 Kit 





